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integrity of the maker... 


the practical measure of candle quality! 





Canon Law explicitly defines 
the acceptable minimum in 
liturgical candles...smplicitly 
recommends the finest purity 
and ingredients throughout. 
For the busy pastor, the 
practical standard of measure- 
ment is the Known integrity 
of the maker...the proved 
quality of his products. 
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Tools For Christian Living 
Designed and Handcrafted at 


Happy Acres Studio 
Baptismal Robes—handwoven linen, with woven-in symbol—$5 ea. 


Baptismal Robe KITS—same material as above, to be assembled and 
sewn at home. Complete directions—$3.50 ea. 


Hardwood Wall-Crosses—symbol in oil handpainted on walnut— 
$2.50 ea. 


Also Handwoven Altar Linens, Home-altar Cloths, 
and wall-hangings custom-woven. 


All orders promptly filled, postpaid @ Dealers request discounts 


“The mystery proper to real Christian craftsmanship is 
Incarnation — its finest task — making Christianity visible.” 


HAPPY ACRES STUDIO 
PO Box 122 Loveland, Ohio 
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WOMAN 
IN THE MODERN WORLD 
Eva Firkel 


A new picture of woman slowly begins to take 
shape when a woman becomes conscious of herself 
without exaggerating her importance, and when she 
sees herself as the defender of human dignity. Today 
motherhood is by no means her only task; many 
others are waiting for her in public, political, social 
and cultural life. The book speaks about this new 
picture of woman. $3.50 


YOU AND YOUR CHILDREN 
Edited by Eugene Geissler 


A child’s home life sets the pattern for his future life and living. 
The book shows you how to develop the religious and social char- 
acter of your child. Written from the experiences of families seeking 
a Christian family life, the book talks about the meaning of preg- 
nancy and new life to both the mother and the family, sex education 
for children, the family at prayer and the problems of the ado- 
lescent. $2.95 


COME HOLY SPIRIT 


Leonce de Grandmaison, S.J. 


A detailed book of spiritual direction, Come Holy Spirit helps 
the reader develop a more intense union with God, a docility to 
the Holy Spirit. $2.95 


At All Bookstores 
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LITURGICAL TRAINING 
IN SEMINARIES 





ERHAPS the happiest week I spent 
in the United States until now was that which I spent with Msgr. 
Hellriegel at Holy Cross parish in St. Louis. There I saw clearly 
what could be accomplished in Catholic parishes. Holy Cross is, 
by common acknowledgement, exceptional — though of course it 
would be most desirable to have many parishes like it. The liturgical 
movement is not a monopoly of one, or of only some, places. It is 
not intended solely for a small esoteric group of the educated elite. 
By its very nature it is for the entire people of God. What we are 
striving for is a thorough renewal of the prayer life of the whole 
Christian community in the spirit of our Lord and of His Church. 

The only way to reach this goal is through the right formation 
of our future priests. But unfortunately — and not only in the U. S. 
but in other countries and in foreign missions too — it is often easier 
to interest lay people and Sisters in the liturgical renewal than it is 
to enlist the active support of the clergy. 


NECESSITY AND IMPORTANCE OF LITURGICAL TRAINING 
The right liturgical formation of priests has to begin in the seminary. 
After the long training in the seminary it seems difficult and some- 
times practically impossible to change the general outlook of a 
priest, especially if his seminary education followed a quite different 
direction. This is true not only in regard to the liturgical apostolate, 
but also in regard to the catechetical renewal as well as other ideals. 

American Catholicism, despite all its praiseworthy life and 
activity, is, I believe, lagging behind somewhat in terms of liturgical 
life. I hasten to add, with regret, that we in the foreign missions are 
behind, too. We all need a thorough liturgical renewal in order to 
gain a more profound and more substantial prayer life; we need it 
in order to deepen the spirit of Christian community; we need it in 
order to achieve a more complete and harmonious Christian educa- 
tion of our youth. Yet the only logical and right way to this universal 
liturgical renewal leads from the seminaries to our parishes. 
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Sometimes an objection is raised against the necessity and im- 
portance of a more intensive liturgical training in seminaries: “Lit- 
urgy is all right,” it is said, “but it is more for contemplatives. We 
have to train our seminarians for the active apostolate, to win and 
save souls.” 

I have met this same objection in mission countries, with regard to 
the liturgical training of future missionaries. Does it not, however, 
involve the danger of a too anthropocentric view of our priestly 
vocation? We have to inspire our seminarians with the full apostolic 
spirit, of course. But what, in last analysis, is the final goal of all our 
apostolic activity? Is it not the same as that which our Lord had in 
His ideal priestly work? 

Unquestionably, the Son of Man came to seek and to save that 
which was lost. Nevertheless His redemptive activity, His work as 
the new and perfect Adam, was completely God-centered. Above 
everything else, He placed the glory of His Father; above all He 
was concerned with the new and perfect worship of the messianic 
kingdom in which true adorers worship the Father in spirit and in 
truth (John 4:23). 

As priests we have to continue the work of our Lord and High- 
priest: we have to help our people to the right and perfect Christian 
worship. And it is in the liturgy of the Church that we have the 
highest form of that worship. If we want to prepare our seminarians 
for a completely Christ-like, God-centered apostolate, we have to 
train them for the liturgical apostolate, that they may lead the people 
to the best possible internal and external participation in the wor- 
ship of the Church, in the worship of Christ Himself. 

Intensive liturgical training is important, too, from another point 
of view. Without genuine training in pastoral liturgy, future priests 
will not be able fully to appreciate or to utilize the eminent pastoral 
and catechetical values of the properly celebrated liturgy. The litur- 
gy, it is true, has its final goal in itself: its own immanent goal is wor- 
ship. And hence it must never be considered chiefly as a catechetical 
means. Rather, the reverse is true: the goal of our catechetical activ- 
ity, ultimately, is worship. Nevertheless, we must stress that the 
liturgy is also a wonderful means of the catechetical apostolate. 
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Modern catechetics rightly calls attention to the high catechetical | 


and pastoral value of the liturgy. 


Some may, perhaps, object: “I don’t deny these great catechetical | 
values of the liturgy, and I can understand quite well that in mission | 
countries you must be ready to take fullest possible advantage of [7 


these values. But here in the United States we don’t need them so 
much, since we have intensive and advanced catechetical instruction 
in all our Catholic schools.” 

True, you have many and very good Catholic schools in the 
States, schools that are the envy not only of mission countries but 
of many other countries as well. But even a well-developed school 
catechesis can never fully compensate for the specific catechetical 
values of the liturgy. The question is similar to that of family and 
school education. Each can to some extent compensate for the 
other, but cannot do it fully. 

Moreover, we should not overestimate the effectiveness of class- 
room instruction. Isn’t our religious teaching today too exclusively 
centered on books and classrooms? The best school still remains 
only a school: it can never give the full life. 

We find the fulness of Christian life only in the sacramental life of 
the Church, in her prayer life, in other words, in her liturgy. The 
latter must, therefore, be celebrated in such a way that all our 
Christians, children as well as adults, can derive full fruit from it. 
Not every performance of the liturgy is of high pastoral and catechet- 
ical value. In fact it is often very poor — because the parish priest 
has never learned to distinguish between rich and poor liturgy from 
the catechetical point of view. When and where should he have 
learned to do so, if not in the seminary? 

We must not forget, moreover, that not all Catholic children in 
the States get the intensive religious instruction of Catholic schools. 
Scarcely more than half of them attend Catholic schools. Everyone 
knows of the admirable efforts of the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine to procure at least an elementary religious education for 


these Catholic students in public schools. But we know too how | 


difficult the task is, and how meager, often, the results. 


In other words, about one-half of the Catholics in the U.S. receive : 
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inadequate or a barely sufficient religious formation during their 
school days. How very much these millions of insufficiently in- 
structed children, young people and adults would be benefited by 
properly celebrated services, fully developed from the catechetical 
viewpoint! But how can our parish priests accomplish this without 
the necessary training in pastoral liturgy? 

So far I have purposely emphasized the “apostolic” aspect of a 
proper liturgical training in seminaries. Needless to say, this training 
is also of great importance for the spiritual life of the priests them- 
selves. Not only the lives of our laity, not only our apostolic activity, 
but our own spiritual life too has to be fully God-centered; in our 
own spiritual life too the primacy must be given to genuine worship. 
Our priestly activity runs a great risk the moment it deviates from 
true God-centeredness: for then, we may be sure, it will degenerate 
into an activism dangerous for the priest himself and futile for the 
souls in his care. 

That there is often a real danger of such activism few of us, I 
think, would care to deny. And what could more effectively help us 
avoid it than the right devotion to the liturgy? 

For the spirit of the liturgy — and here too “it is the spirit that 
gives life” (John 6:63) — is the spirit of completely God-centered 
worship. If we train future priests in this spirit, if we teach them not 
only to “say” Mass with the necessary rubrical correctness, but teach 
them to truly “live” their Mass and sacraments, we will have 
apostles who are as active inwardly as outwardly. Do we need such 
priests at present? Do we need them in this country? The questions 
answer themselves. 

In our day, in the century of St. Pope Pius X, the great pioneer of 
the modern liturgical movement, and in the era of Pope Pius XII, the 
pope of Mediator Dei, no directors of seminaries will question 
the necessity and importance of a solid liturgical training for semina- 
rians. To minimize that training would be equivalent to a rejection 
of the program of great popes. The question can only be about the 
best and most effective form of that training. 


HOW TO TRAIN FUTURE PRIESTS IN LITURGY 
In treating of the right manner of liturgical education which we need 
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so much for the future priest, we will consider: 1) teaching the 
liturgy, 2) the “practice” of liturgy, and 3) the integration of litur- | 
gical training with the whole priestly education given in the | 
seminary. f 
1) How to Teach Liturgy. 


The first point to be insisted on is that liturgy is more than rubrics, : 
Nobody denies that future priests need a sound knowledge of m- | 


brics. Consequently, we have to teach them rubrics, sufficiently and 
carefully. But in the process, we must always be more concerned 
with the spirit than with the letter, and always observe the Catholic 
via media: that is, avoid on the one hand a ritualistic overstressing 


of the exterior rite, and on the other a spiritualistic minimizing of | 


the exterior holy “vessel” which contains and effects spirit and life. 


Both overstressing as well as minimizing the exterior performance | — 


will prevent the priest from genuine worship and a genuine aposto- 
late. A scrupulous priest will sometimes be more concerned with 
the purification of his chalice than with the purification of souls ; and 
a priest negligent and disrespectful in liturgical functions will most 
probably not have the proper sense of religious respect and reverence 
in his apostolic work. If the liturgical training in seminaries until 
now has been somewhat incomplete, the reason generally has been, 
not too little teaching of rubrics, but rather a too exclusively ritual- 
istic emphasis. 

Our seminarians need, above all, competent and sufficient lec- 
tures on the nature and spirit of the liturgy, on the role of the liturgy 
in the life of the Church as a whole, in the spiritual life of our Chris- | 





tians — including the priest himself — and on its catechetical and |7 
pastoral value. They need a solid, priestly explanation of the differ- 
ent liturgical functions, with special emphasis on the eucharistic 7 


Sacrifice. 


To understand the real meaning of our present liturgy we often | 


need historical explanations. There can be no solid knowledge of | 
our liturgy today without sufficient knowledge of the liturgy of the | 
past. Yet we must never be concerned with history for the sake of 


history, but for the sake of a full priestly understanding of our F 


present liturgy. Thus our liturgical teaching will enable our seminari- 
ans to obey the admonition of the bishop in the sacred hour of their 
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ordination: “Agnoscite quod agitis. Imitamini quod tractatis. — 
Know what you are about. In your own lives imitate what you enact 
in the sacred rites.” 

From our own experience in the seminary we know how greatly 
such sound liturgical lectures help the seminarians in their priestly 
and spiritual formation. Since liturgy is the worship of the Church, 
it is self-evident that a good introduction to the liturgy means an 
excellent introduction into the spirit and nature of genuine Catholic 
prayer. And that is something all our future priests need. 

I have already mentioned that in our liturgical lectures we should 
be directly concerned with the liturgy of today. We highly esteem the 
service which historians of liturgy can render towards a better under- 
standing and performance of the liturgy of the present. There is no 
doubt that the ancient liturgy often shows more clearly and fully 
the spirit of Catholic liturgy as a whole, and especially of some par- 
ticular rites. We have much to learn from it. But we may not allow 
our esteem for the past to lessen our zeal for the liturgy of today. 

The same is true with regard to the liturgy of the future. It would 
be wrong to spend our time in discussing interesting liturgical pro- 
jects for the future and neglect the pressing liturgical renewal of the 
present. Our first obligation is to help our future priests appreciate 
better the liturgy we find in the Church today, and to perform it in the 
most perfect manner. We have to teach them the possibilities we 
already have within the framework of present liturgical laws to 
achieve an effective celebration of the liturgy from the catechetical 
and pastoral points of view. 

After we have done that, we can of course call attention to the 
catechetical and pastoral problems which may recommend some 
modifications of the liturgy for the future. In fact, we are even 
obliged to open the minds of our future clergy to these problems. 
Why? 

It is quite obvious that we are privileged to live in an era of a 
living, and not a hopelessly fossilized, liturgy. Mother Church, in the 
last fifty years, beginning with the incisive reforms of St. Pius X, has 
already made great changes in liturgical matters: viz., the reform 
of liturgical music; the decrees on frequent and early Communion 
(how “revolutionary” they seemed at the time and how reluctantly 
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they were accepted by some of the more conservative pastors) ; the 


reform of the breviary with the promise of further changes ; the new [7 


Holy Week and the Easter Vigil and their significant details fore- | 
shadowing the lines of the prospective general reform of the missal | 
(cf. the use of the vernacular in some ceremonies, the changes in ‘ 


2 


the Mass of Easter Night) ; the new regulation of the eucharistic fast; ' 


permission for and recommendation of evening Mass; quite a num- | 


ber of particular permissions for the use of the vernacular in the | 


liturgy, and not only for mission countries ; the simplification of the 


rubrics for Mass and breviary, with evident indications of further | . 


reforms to come; etc., etc. 
What are zealous priests to think about all these “innovations”? 


Are these changes —of which there have been more in the past — 


fifty years than in the previous five hundred — merely high-handed 


proceedings on the part of Rome, or are they rather the helpful 


answer of Mother Church to the pressing pastoral problems of our 
times? 

If the latter, then the clergy must as least know and study the 
actual pastoral problems in a serious light. Otherwise they will 


never be able to appreciate and use these timely helps. Some indi- |~ 
vidual members of the clergy may overlook or misinterpret the | 


signs of our times. Mother Church doesn’t. And what will the clergy 
of the future do? It will depend to a great extent on the right training 
they receive in modern pastoral liturgy in our seminaries. 

We must not think that Rome disapproves if in our seminaries we 


speak clearly of these pastoral problems and of eventual modifica- — 


tions of our liturgy to cope with them. 
Three years ago I had the pleasure of hearing a report on the 


reform of the liturgy delivered by the famous liturgist, Fr. Josef ~ 
Loew, C.SS.R., vice-relator of the historical section of the Congre- ~ 


gation of Rites. Everybody knows that Fr. Loew took a very active 7 
part in preparing the new rite for the Easter Vigil and Holy Week. © 
It was in July, 1953, at a meeting of Austrian and German seminari- 7 


ans in Linz, that he spoke with splendid frankness on the necessity, © 


the guiding principles, and the chief problems of liturgical reform; ~ 


he reported on the problems involved in a new liturgy of Holy Week 


and Easter, in the necessary reform of the breviary, and in an. 
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eventual change of the Mass-liturgy. He even dealt with the delicate 
problem of restoring an active, functioning diaconate. 

It was really amazing to hear with what openness Fr. Loew pro- 
posed his private opinions on these intricate questions to the sem- 
inarians. He was evidently convinced that it is by no means against 
the intention of the Holy See that all these problems be discussed 
with seminarians in a very frank manner. 

That Fr. Loew’s report was not the result of a momentary im- 
pulse but was fully premeditated is clear from the fact that he after- 
wards published it in some of the leading liturgical reviews 
(Ephemerides Liturgicae, Maison Dieu, etc.). In other words, there 
is no reason why we should keep silent about these problems in our 
liturgical lectures. 

In speaking of them, however, one condition is extremely im- 
portant. Sincere love of Mother Church, deep reverence for her 
authority, true zeal for the good of souls and, above all, for a still 
more perfect worship of God, must shine forth from every word we 
speak. I repeat: we deal with the liturgy of the future, not in order 
to neglect, to despise, or to destroy the present liturgy, but in order 
to perfect it. 

Nor will such teaching of the liturgy require a substantially in- 
creased number of hours, which in turn would necessitate a drastic 
revision of the schedule of the seminary. Not at all. We too are 
against a one-sided inflation of any particular subject. If we want to 
form excellent priests and messengers of our Lord, the primacy in 
our teaching must be given to dogma, moral theology and holy 
Scripture which immediately contain divine revelation and, there- 
fore, the message we have to proclaim. If these subjects are taught 
well, i.e., in order to deepen Christian life and the priestly aposto- 
late, while avoiding every kind of sterile formalism, then other 
subjects can be taught in a relatively modest number of hours. 

As far as liturgy is concerned, I know from my own experience 
that sixty to eighty lectures, in other words, two or three classes a 
week during a school year, are enough for a substantial introduc- 
tion to the liturgy. As to the practical question, whether liturgy 
as a theological science (nature, spirit, history, meaning of liturgy, 
pastoral liturgy) should be separated from the class in the rubrics 
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of Mass and breviary, this admits of different solutions in different | 
circumstances. But in every case care must be taken that rubrics | 
don’t swallow up the liturgy, and that liturgy doesn’t forget the | 
rubrics. F 
Another principle. The more developed a liturgical life we have | 
in the seminary, with well-performed practice of the liturgy, the less 
our seminarians will need a detailed, practical introduction to the 
rubrics. We learn by doing. The best teacher of rubrics is an able i 
master of ceremonies who arranges that all seminarians take their ~ 
turn in the liturgical celebrations of the seminary, and are helped | 
and encouraged to perform their part well. i: 
One of the main difficulties in adequate teaching of the liturgy | 
consists in the lack of good textbooks. We feel this deficiency very 
much in mission seminaries, but perhaps it is just as grievous in | 
American seminaries. This difficulty will however be substantially ” 
met by the promised translation of the brief but excellent textbook |~ 
Fr. Jungmann, S.J., recently published in German (Der Gottesdienst © 
der Kirche, Innsbruck 1954, Tyrolia). The book is the ripe fruit | 
of Fr. Jungmann’s lectures in liturgy at the University of Innsbruck. |7 
It excels in the characteristic qualities of all of Fr. Jungmann’s | 
writings: concentration on the essentials, solid historical founda- |7 
tions, and openness to the problems of our times. It will be a rela- | 
tively easy matter to master the contents of Fr. Jungmann’s || 
compendium in a year’s course. 
2) How to Practice Liturgy. 
To continue with Fr. Jungmann. Three years ago he also published 7 
a fine compendium of catechetics (Katechetik, 2nd ed., Freiburg ’ 
1954, Herder. French translation: Catéchése, Brussels 1954, Les & 
Editions de Lumen Vitae). In this book he states a golden principle 7 
of liturgical education in elementary schools: “Not much liturgics, 7 
but much liturgy” (p. 65) — that is, much and well-adapted practice 7 
of liturgical life. 
For seminaries, I am sure, Fr. Jungmann would ask for a suffi- 
cient amount of thorough teaching about the liturgy itself —such 7 
as he himself offers in the compendium mentioned above. But more | 
important, in seminaries too, is the liturgical life. The goal of this 
intensive liturgical life is not only, nor even first of all, to provide the | 
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necessary rubrical formation and practice— although an active 
liturgical life will have this result too. Rather, the proper goal of 
liturgical life and practice in the seminary is the formation of the 
priestly heart. Not much speaking about the liturgy, but the liturgy 
itself prepared and performed in the right way will result in this 
formation. Its place therefore is not somewhere on the periphery of 
priestly formation, but at the center. 

Is this principle recognized clearly enough, and is it realized in all 
our seminaries? The liturgical life of the seminary has to furnish 
the future priest with a deep appreciation and a real love of the 
liturgy. More than that, it has to help him achieve a harmonious 
spiritual life centered in the worship of the Church, in the Mystery 
of Christ Himself which we re-enact and in which we participate. 

As to the quantity of liturgical life in a good seminary, here too we 
have to emphasize that it is not so much a question of quantity but of 
intensity. Non multa, sed multum! The solution is not to be sought 
in a one-sided multiplication and lengthening of liturgical functions, 
but in the right emphasis, performance and culture of the liturgical 
life and spirit. We are opposed to a multiplication of liturgical func- 
tions which would hamper the harmony of seminary education. Our 
seminarians also have to work, to study. They do not have time 
to say the whole breviary every day. 

But would it not be excellent help for their future priestly life 
if on great feastdays they were to recite the whole office and, every 
Sunday, at least Lauds, Prime, Vespers and Compline — and, helped 
by an introductory explanation, do it in such a good “performance” 
that from the outset they acquire a proper taste for the Church’s 
official prayer? 

I would say the same thing with regard to holy Mass. On Sundays 
and on days which are to be observed as special feasts, we should be 
able to expect a well-prepared high Mass with good plainchant in a 
seminary. Should we recommend daily high Mass? Certainly not for 
relatively small seminaries. Even in seminaries with hundreds of 


students I would not recommend it. 


Since we have to train our seminarians for priestly life and work in 
parishes, they ought to be thoroughly acquainted with all forms of 
“popular liturgy” when they leave the seminary. Through practical 
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performance they should know those forms of the liturgy which | 
facilitate understanding and active participation on the part of the | 
people: we have in mind particularly the different forms of low Mass | 
which allow of variety and degrees of suitable participation of the | 
community, and especially a good dialog Mass with a fitting com- 7 
bination of prayers and hymns. A daily high Mass in the seminary © 
could easily lead seminarians to associate the liturgical movement |” 
too exclusively and closely with the celebration and multiplication of | 
high Masses. That would be wrong, and a real hindrance to the | 
liturgical renewal we now need in our parishes. The Latin high Mass | 
is the most perfect, but also the most difficult form of the Mass |} 
liturgy: difficult not so much for the priest and for the choir, but for ~ 
the understanding and active participation of the people. 

Our seminarians should become practically acquainted, more. ~ 
over, with a good choice of evening services, including Compline | 
and Vespers in the vernacular. Afterwards, in parish work, they ~ 
cannot and should not expect to have Latin Vespers or Compline | 
every Sunday evening. Monsignor Hellriegel told me that he cannot 
have Latin Vespers in his parish more than about six times a year— ~ 
and everyone knows how much he asks of his parishioners from the | 7 
liturgical point of view, and how far removed he is from any kind | © 
of liturgical minimism. 

The first sermon I ever delivered in English was given in his, 
parish — during a fine devotion to Our Lady of Perpetual Help. It © 
was an admirably composed devotion, full of the genuine liturgical 
spirit. And it was popular. We need such devotions. We need priests © 
who are able to appreciate and to cultivate such devotions. Give the ~ 
people the genuine spirit of Catholic prayer, but give it in very) 
attractive and popular form. : 

To summarize: in our seminaries we have to recommend, to 7 
develop and to practice not only the more solemn forms of the © 
liturgy (such as one is accustomed to associate with monasteries) 7 
but also the popular or the parish liturgy. 4 

Is there not a distinct danger that sometimes we move too fast, 7 
without intermediate stages, without necessary selection and adapta © 
tion, in trying to cultivate highly developed forms of the liturgy 
which ordinary Christians may admire, but of which they have no 
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real understanding and in which they frequently can have no internal 
participation? The success of the liturgical movement will depend 
to a very large extent on our ability to present a “program” which is 
adapted to the ordinary parish life, and in consequence, is really 
attractive to our fine and fervent pastors. “Non seminario, sed vitae 
sacerdotali discimus.— In seminaries we learn, not for the sake of 
the seminary, but for our future priestly lives.” 

3) How to Integrate Liturgy with Seminary Education. 

In order to get the full fruit of liturgical formation, it has to be 
organically integrated with the whole seminary education. If we are 
concerned merely with a rubrical training, then integration is of no 
consequence. But the more we stress the spirit — the cultivation of 
worship, reverence, contemplation, and community mindedness — 
the more we need integration, and the more we have to emphasize 
that the whole seminary life ought to nourish this spirit. I will men- 
tion only some of the more obvious things such a goal involves. 

As to theological teaching. If we fight against every kind of for- 
malism, and lay stress on the spirit of the liturgy, then we should do 
the same in all our theological formation. A predominantly formal- 
istic teaching of dogma or moral or canon law will be a hindrance. 
We have absolutely nothing against sound scholastic theology, nor 
against the necessary application of moral principles to concrete 
cases. We are well aware of what the Church demands in these 
respects. But that is not the whole picture. We must also help the 
future priest to grasp the religious value and beauty of Christian 
dogma and Christian law, to admire, to pray and to meditate the 
message he is now studying in the seminary and will afterwards 
proclaim during his priestly life. Good teaching of dogma and 
moral will actually give a better, deeper and fuller foundation and 
appreciation of the liturgy and liturgical life than an isolated course 
in the liturgy can ever hope to achieve! 

In regard to holy Scripture: introduce the seminarian to the spirit 
) of God’s word and you will, in fact, introduce him into the spirit of 
> the liturgy. The modern liturgical, kerygmatic and biblical move- 
ments are very intimately connected. Nor is this due to extrinsic 
reasons: it is demanded by the very nature of these vital apostolates. 
They are, ultimately, particular manifestations of but one religious 
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movement, which is concerned with the renewal of the whole Chris- © 
tian life and of the Christian spirit. St. Pius X expressed its final goal / 
with St. Paul’s words:“Jnstaurare omnia in Christo: to bring all 7 
things under the headship of Christ” — not by some new religious |) 
techniques, but “in spirit and in truth.” 

In this same context we cannot pass over in silence the momen- | 
tous importance of integrating liturgical formation with the training — 
and spiritual life of the seminary. I have already stressed the danger 
of imprudent multiplication of liturgical functions, and the need of 7 
practical experience of popular liturgy. In the field of prayer life 
proper, we are likewise opposed to any kind of “pan-liturgism.” 
Liturgy is not the whole of the spiritual life, nor is it the only prayer 
we need. 

At the same time, it is in the interest of an effective, harmonious 
spiritual formation that we postulate the strict necessity of unity of 
spirit in the prayer life of the seminary. There may be different prayer 


forms in different circumstances, but never different spirits. The | 


spirit of seminary prayer life has to be determined by the spirit of the 
Ecclesia Orans, by the spirit of the strictly priestly prayer, that is, the 
liturgy. Therefore we must exclude forms and prayers which differ | 
too largely from the liturgy, which are inspired by unsound sub- |} 
jectivism and individualism, which are too far removed from the |7 
wonderful theocentricity and christocentricity of liturgical prayer, 
or which are too poor in dogmatic content and, instead, are over- 
loaded with sentiment. We can be very broadminded as to the 
exterior form of prayer and devotion, but we are not allowed to be 
careless when there is question of the spirit we have to promote. 

Another aspect of integration is cultivation of the family spirit in 7 
the seminary. The more we feel we are one in Christ, the easier it 7 
will be to pray together, not only in physical togetherness, but per- | 
fectly united in our Lord. This spirit of community must irradiate ~ 
the daily seminary life and there prove true in practice. On the other © 
hand, a developed sense of fraternal collaboration and charity has 7 
to inspire our liturgical prayer. Here too the unity of the spirit must 7 
penetrate the whole life. We cannot admit an artificial collectivism ~ 
in prayer and an unchristian individualism in daily action and out- 
look. 
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And finally, the entire seminary life must be characterized by the 
spirit of contemplation. Hence the importance of religious silence. 
True worship needs concentration, contemplation, silence. Future 
priestly apostles, therefore, need religious silence and concentration 
just as well as do future monks. Even their apostolic proclamation 
of the divine word has need of these qualities: for our preaching and 
priestly conversation must never be the result of verbosity. “Con- 
templata aliis tradere: to share with others the fruit of our contem- 
plation” is the purpose of our preaching. 

John Hofinger, S.J. 


NOTES ON OUR LADY’S LITANY 


T is a strange 
thing that while of recent years we have seen such a vast amount of 
work done and such immense results achieved in the sphere of liturgi- 
cal worship, little or no attention seems to have been paid to the cry- 
ing need of reform in our use of the vernacular in worship. Our 
hymns and “devotions” are for the most part an affront to the mind 
and, as like as not, must fail to correspond with any reality in our 
hearts. 

This surely is a grave matter, and for three reasons: it is insulting 
to address God in language which we know to be bad language, and 
false to express with it sentiments which we know to be mawkish 
and unreal; secondly, it is stultifying to ourselves; and thirdly, it is 
all too likely to drive away from the Church non-Catholics who are 
otherwise interested and sympathetic. 

This use of bad language is nowhere more tragic than when it 
spoils what would otherwise be a beautiful thing. The Litany of our 
Lady is a case in point. Here you have a string of epithets, lovely 
as a rope of pearls: Tower of David, Tower of Ivory, House of Gold, 
Ark of the Covenant, Gate of Heaven, Morning Star; but the lustre 
is taken from them, and the Litany as a whole spoilt, by so many 
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other epithets which are either poor translations or indeed downright 
mistranslations, or at any rate show a lamentable lack of any sense 
of language, any feeling for the beauty of words. 


Let us then look at some of these phrases and see whether they : 


might not be improved upon. (Such positive suggestions as are made 


here are of course purely tentative: they are made simply in the hope | 


that they may arouse fruitful discussion, out of which eventually 
something more worthy may develop. ) 


The fundamental principle of all good translation is that it must | 
be a translation not from word to word but from idea to idea. The | 
same Latin word, let us say, may be found today in both English ~ 
and French, but nothing is more likely than that in the course of the 


centuries it will have acquired two very different meanings in the 
two modern tongues. In a living language words are not static things; 


usage can alter, twist, sometimes turn inside out their original mean- |~ 
ing; they acquire new nuances, new associations, new overtones; | 


and all this has to be taken into account if a phrase from one lan- 
guage and culture is to be adequately translated into another. 

For Sancta Virgo virginum in the Litany we have in our present 
version “Holy Virgin of virgins”: here is a case in point, though 
we shall come to other, more disastrous ones. You cannot say that 
the English phrase has an English ring; or even that it is particularly 
clear. What does the Latin mean? Presumably it means that Mary is 
the “holiest of all virgins”: then why should we not say so? 

“Mother of divine grace”: again what exactly does this mean? 
To the modern Catholic, divine grace simply suggests sanctifying 
grace ; and in what sense our Lady is to be regarded as the mother of 
that it would defeat the average layman to explain. Presumably the 
Latin phrase is acclaiming the Mother of the God from whom all 
grace comes to us, honoring her therefore for her part in making the 
coming of that grace possible: we might at least come a little nearer 
to conveying something of all this if we used a capital letter, a per- 
sonification : “Mother of God’s Grace.” 

Next we have four phrases all of which are likely to seem to the 
modern Catholic to be saying exactly the same thing: Mater puris- 
sima, castissima, inviolata, intemerata. Here there are two points to 
be noted: first, a superlative in one language will not necessarily be 
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accurately rendered by the corresponding superlative in another; 
secondly, such adjectives as “pure” and “chaste” have come to mean 
simply “free from carnal sin.” 

Now purus does not mean that: it means something much wider 
and deeper. We still use the word “pure” accurately enough in other 
contexts, as when we speak of pure gold or pure goodness of heart: 
something unalloyed, sterling, whole, perfect through and through. 
So, of a human being, the word describes the man of perfect integ- 
rity; in the sphere of religion it describes the man who will not 
worship God and Mammon, the man whose love of God is not spoilt 
or qualified by other loves which cannot be integrated into it. Chas- 
tity again is more than a mere absence of carnal sin; it is a posi- 
tive virtue, a love and pursuit of personal integrity, of the har- 
mony between body and spirit which was disrupted by the original 
sin; and if the Latin superlative conveys simply the perfection of our 
Lady’s chastity we can surely find some more English way of trans- 
lating it than by the use of the clumsy “most chaste.” 

Inviolata and intemerata are more or less synonymous ; the trou- 
ble with the English version here is that our words “inviolate” and 
“undefiled” are not exactly beautiful in themselves, and again give a 
wholly negative stress. Here then there is hard work to be done; 
perhaps we shall be making a step in the right direction if we suggest 
something like: 


Mater purissima: Mother of perfect love 

(or, of undivided heart). 
Mater castissima: Mother of flawless chastity. 
Mater inviolata: Mother ever a Maiden. 
Mater intermerata: Mother unsullied by evil. 


Next we have amabilis and admirabilis: and these words are defi- 
nitely not translated by “amiable” and “admirable.” Amabilis means 
loveable or lovely; “amiable” has acquired quite different and largely 
pejorative overtones; and admirari is not just to admire but to won- 
der at. Moreover our present version gains nothing by putting the 
ubiquitous “most” in front of these adjectives. If we are not to say 
quite simply “Loveable Mother” and “Wonderful Mother” (because 
this would break the rhythm of the series), at least we might perhaps 
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have something like “Mother so loveable” (or “so lovely”) , “Mother 
so wonderful.” 

When we come to the set of “Virgin” apostrophes we find “most 
prudent, most venerable, most renowned, most powerful, most mer- 
ciful, most faithful,” and most of these could surely be bettered. 
“Prudent” has taken on a rather worldly and calculating meaning 
for us; perhaps we have the prudence of the serpent at the back of 
our minds; “venerable” suggests something of extreme antiquity, 
and has acquired almost frivolous overtones from its association with 
beards; clemens might in the context be more accurately rendered 
“gentle”; and if fidelis means that our Lady will never break trust 
with us it might be better translated “true.” Perhaps then we might 
suggest: 


Virgo prudentissima: Virgin most wise. 


Virgo veneranda: Virgin whom we revere. 
Virgo praedicanda; Virgin whose praises we sing. 
Virgo potens: Virgin so powerful. ‘ 
Virgo clemens: Virgin so gentle 

Virgo fidelis: Virgin so true. 


Justitia, in the next phrase, is not adequately translated by the 
modern word “justice” with its much narrower connotations: 
“righteousness,” which is nearer, is no longer in ordinary usage; 
why then should we not say “Mirror of holiness”? 

“Seat of wisdom” is hardly felicitous; the Latin phrase would 
seem to suggest that Mary is the earthly creature in whom above all 
others wisdom is to be found and from whom above all others it is 
to be learnt, to be imbibed: why not then “Fountain of wisdom”? 

“Cause of our joy” is again not too satisfactory: there is a lot of 
difference between “cause” and causa: we have to convey that it is 
from Mary that our joy, because our Joy, comes, and perhaps this 
would be better done through the phrase “Source of our Joy,” again 
with the capital letter. 

Next we have Vas spirituale, honorabile, insigne devotionis, all of 
them baffling enough to the translator. For vas itself, “vessel” must 
surely be ruled out straight away: the word can hardly be said to be 
used nowadays, apart perhaps from shipping contexts. And what 
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exactly does “spiritual vessel” mean? It might be taken to mean that 
Mary is hailed as a receptacle for something unspecified, but a re- 
ceptacle purely spiritual, not carnal: and it certainly cannot mean 
that. The idea to be conveyed then must be that she is filled with 
spiritual blessings, with spiritual life, in which case it would be better 


| to say so; and for “receptacle” we need look no further than the 


word “chalice,” so rich for us in meaning. 

“Singular vessel of devotion” is gibberish, and hideously ugly. 
Insignis means “illustrious,” “glorious,” and so on; devotio may 
have little enough to do with “devotion” in the purely emotional 
sense in which the word is now comomnly used: we might be better 
advised to take it, as in the Summa Theologica, as meaning the will 
to dedicate oneself to God. Let us then recast three phrases: 


Vas spirituale: Chalice of spiritual life. 
Vas honorabile: Chalice of honor. 
Vas insigne devotionis: Splendid chalice of dedication. 


In the rest of the Litany there is certainly no need for change ex- 
cept perhaps at the end when we come to Regina in caelos assumpta 
and Regina sine labe originali concepta. The word “assumed” can of 
course be defended as a technical term hallowed by long usage, but 
it is undeniably clumsy because of its ordinary use as meaning taken 
for granted rather than proven: would it not be simpler and better 
to say “taken up into heaven”? And similarly we could convey the 
sense of the other phrase in a simpler and therefore a better way if we 
translated it “Queen in whom was never stain of sin.” 

It must be emphasized again that these suggestions are suggestions 
and nothing more: the point of these notes has been simply to il- 
lustrate a need and its attendant problems, not to advance a definite 
solution. But what a grand thing it would be if, perhaps through 
some happy collaboration of poetry and theology, a version of the 
Litany could be given us which would do honor to the Mother of 
God in a way that was really worthy! 

Gerald Vann, O.P. 
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TIMELY TRACT 
REPORT FROM ENGLAND 


T would be extremely 


interesting if there could be sent out to every parish priest in England [7 


a questionnaire on the Restored Holy Week similar to that which | 
WorsuiP circularised to pastors concerning the Paschal Vigil in 7 
1953. In no other way could an accurate picture be formed of the F 
reactions to the restored rites, and of the success (or otherwise) 
wherewith they were carried through. 

Unfortunately there seems no prospect of any such general ques- 
tionnaire ; obviously such a thing could not be sent out by any private 


individual, and we have no Liturgical Press or Liturgical Institute | 


which might undertake it. I have heard that one of our bishops has [7 
asked all his deans to send in a report of the opinions of the priests 
in their deaneries ; but whether others have done likewise, or whether 
the results will be made public I do not know. 

Wherefore, for the present at least, any estimate of how England 
took the Reformed Holy Week cannot be other than tentative, and | 
based on mere personal impressions derived in various ways. For 
what they are worth, I give my impressions here. 

The Reform was well publicised in the Catholic press when the 
decree came out last November. Liturgically-minded clergy were, of | 
course, jubilant — but they are in a minority. The rest seem to have | 





taken it in good part; the general attitude seems to have been: “If |7 


Rome has ordered this, then we must do it.” It was accepted with rd 
compliance rather than joy. 
From all my clerical contacts, and from all they mentioned of © 
what other priests had said to them, I never heard of any opposition | 
to the fact of the reform. There was, however, much dismay that the | 
whole lot had been made compulsory at such short notice. Some |7 
wished the Decree had not to come into force until 1957, others that e 
the Vigil alone should now be compulsory while the rest should be | 
introduced as “an experiment” for three years before being imposed |7 
on all. my 
The difficulties to be overcome were, indeed, formidable, espe- 
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cially for those many who had not yet tried the Vigil. Uneasiness 
grew as the weeks passed by and no texts had been made available. 
Catholic booksellers kept announcing various editions of the new 
Ordo which would “soon be published” and were swamped with 
demands which they could not fulfill. Owing to the kindness of the 
Editor of WorsHiP I was myself able to study the text, in an un- 
bound copy, by the end of January, but most priests had still not seen 
it for a whole month after that. This gave them extraordinarily little 
time to do anything about it. 

There were no “courses for the clergy” organised on the scale 
of that magnificent seminar at Notre Dame University which must 
have been a tremendous help to the priests of the United States. But 
there were a certain number of small one-day local meetings at 
deanery conferences and the like. I myself lectured to several such 
meetings, and had to refuse invitations to several more through con- 
flict of dates; but for those I could address the information I had 
been able to derive from the unbound copy of the Ordo was invalu- 
able. 

I mention these meetings as evidence that many of the clergy were 
taking the matter seriously and really wanted to “prepare for Easter” 
as well as they could. For the same reason I venture to add that a 
certain small book, at whose title WorsHIP-readers may have one 
guess, had phenomenal sales; publisher’s stocks were exhausted by 
the second week in Lent and, unfortunately, no reprint could be 
made because of a printers’ strike which by that time had been going 
on for many weeks. 

Very late indeed two editions of the text for congregational use 
appeared; one was from St. André, Belgium, and the other from 
Burns, Oates, and Washbourne in England. I have no idea how many 
of each were sold, but two different booksellers of my acquaintance 
said the demand for both was colossal. 

Another sign that many priests were keen to procure “active par- 
ticipation” can be adduced from a small venture of my own. When 
the two above-mentioned Holy Week books at last came out I ob- 
served that neither contained any music; and I could not imagine the 
people being able to join in the singing of Gloria laus or of anything 
else unusual unless they had some aid. So I rushed out a four-page 
leaflet containing chants for Pueri Hebraeorum, Gloria laus, Crux 
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fidelis, Venite adoremus and so forth. Again, owing to difficulties in 
the printing trade, it could not appear till the middle of the fourth 
week in Lent. The Catholic Herald made mention of it in the next 
issue (two days before Passion Sunday). Immediately Whitegate 
Publications, Chelworth, Malmesbury (who handled it for me) were 
absolutely inundated with letters and telegrams; by taking on extra 
staff and working overtime they sent out more than forty thousand 
copies in the ensuing week! That is surely a good proof that our 
clergy were “on their toes” wanting to give every possible help to 
their people. 

And how did it all go off? Again I have no certain knowledge 
apart from letters and conversations with priests and people whom | |— 
have met subsequently, and from personal experience in the one | 
parish where I “ran” the services. 

The general impression is that Palm Sunday (the new name of | © 
“Second Sunday in Passiontide” will never catch on) aroused wide- | 
spread interest but no increase in attendance ; Maundy Thursday and | 
Good Friday, at their new times, drew enormous crowds; and the | | 
numbers at holy Communion on both days were simply staggering. | ~ 
The Paschal Vigil was well attended, especially when held in the | 
evening rather than late at night. é 

In how many parishes were the people given courses of instruction |” 
during Lent concerning the pastoral meaning of the rites? Nobody | — 
knows; but I think the proportion was not too bad. It is certain that | 
several of our bishops called the attention of their clergy to the 
importance of such instruction. In how many parishes were the | 
people taught — or at least encouraged to try on the occasion itself | 
— to respond and to sing their parts? Again, nobody knows; but the | 
large sales of the Holy Week books and of the “People’s Chants for 7 
Holy Week” give grounds for optimism. In how many parishes were ~ 
the people helped by a commentator, and by lectors for the passion 
and prophecies? The answer must be the same . . . but I have the 7 
impression that lectors were frequently used, commentators rarely. ~ 

There was much debate as to whether the people might sing an |~ 
English hymn in honor of Christ the King after the Gloria laws. : 
Practice varied with the diocese. Some bishops were asked about it | 
beforehand and forbade it. In other dioceses, where no express pr0- | 
hibition had been given, priests were left to “interpret” the minds of | 
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their bishops. The timorous used no English hymn; the bold and 
pastorally-minded risked it. One bishop certainly put on “Hail Re- 
deemer, King Divine” in his cathedral; I know about it because he 
told me so himself. Those of his clergy who had done the same, and 
heard about it afterwards, were delighted. The practice is sure to 
spread next year. 

As regards the procession itself I heard of several instances where 
priests had led their people quite boldly out into the public streets, 
but also of others which had merely gone round inside the church. 
Those who had done the palm blessing in parish hall or school, with 
a procession thence to the church, told me that it was extremely 
effective and made a great impression on the people. 

There can be no doubt that the Palm Sunday reform is a success. 

About Maundy Thursday and Good Friday many fears had been 
expressed beforehand lest the supply of hosts should be found short 
on Good Friday. Yet in spite of the great numbers who, everywhere, 
received Communion on both days, I have not heard of a single in- 
stance where a shortage occurred. Very few, I believe, attempted 
the Mandatum, but I know of several who say they intend to intro- 
duce it later on when both they and their people are more accus- 
tomed to the reformed rites. 

A real difficulty, however, was found on Maundy Thursday as re- 
gards the Communion of children. In olden days, when the Mass was 
in the morning, few adults could come, but the churches were filled 
with children. Now, with Mass in the evening, the churches are so 
packed with adults that there is no room for the children ; and 8 p.m. 
(the most usual time for evening Mass) is, in any case, too late for 
children, many of whom should be in bed by that time. A possible 
solution (not tried this year, so far as I am aware) would seem to 
be a 5 o’clock Mass especially for children only. This could surely be 
done with the bishop’s permission, in virtue of para. 17 of the 
Instruction ? 

About Good Friday there was widespread criticism on one point. 
The new technique for the adoration of the cross by the people is 
admittedly beautiful, but it takes an unconscionably long time. In 
the church where I was functioning it took forty minutes; I heard of 
others where it took even longer — in one large church the proces- 
sion of people in single file, each making a genuflection before the 
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cross, took over an hour. What on earth are those not actually in 
queue to do during all that time? No choir can sing for a whole 
hour on end doing the Reproaches and other antiphons over and 
over again; and there is a limit to the frequency wherewith Crux 
fidelis can be repeated, even if the people have been taught to join 
in the chorus. It helps, no doubt, to have subsidiary crosses; but 
sometimes this is not possible (as where I was) because the church 
has no side-aisles. The only way to deal with large crowds in such 
cases is the way now abandoned — to carry one or more crucifixes 
along the altar rails. 

In addition, though everyone welcomed the restoration of holy 
Communion to the people, there is no denying that this takes time. 
In the church where I was it took twenty minutes. They do not seem 
any shorter, even if the choir does manage to sing Psalm 21, which 
the people do not understand and cannot join in. As everybody 
venerates the cross and everybody (in practice nearly everybody) 
receives Communion it means that the entire churchful of people has 
been stirred up twice during the same service, brought from their 
places up to the front and all the way back again. In anything but a 
small church the result is likely to be that the people are spending a 
whole hour of the time in just coming and going. And when all this 
follows the passion and the solemn prayers the entire service runs to 
a length which is intolerable. There is a real danger that next year 
a lot of the people will not turn up for the whole service, but will 
appear about an hour after it has started that they may be in time 


merely for Communion. There is certainly room for further reform | 
here. Would it be beyond the ingenuity of liturgical scholars to devise _ 


a rite which would involve only one procession? 


Of the Paschal Vigil little need be said; apart from a desire for | 
English prophecies and a shortened Exsultet and/or blessing of | 


baptismal water, I heard nothing but praise of it from priests and 
people. 

To sum up: I gather a general impression that the Restored Holy 
Week was well received by both clergy and people in England, but 
am not so sure that the appreciation it received was discriminating. 
It was praised chiefly because it produced numbers and because 
immense crowds were at Communion; it would be more re-assuring 


if one could be sure that many had made a personal discovery that : 
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liturgy has something to do with people — and that when it does, it 
becomes both interesting and pastorally effective. There was, how- 
ever, a great deal of good will, and perhaps that discovery will dawn 
on more priests and more people as the years go by. 

Clifford W. Howell, S.J. 


HOLY SCRIPTURE 


'THE BOOK OF oe aie 
STHER was a brave, beauti- 


ful, devout Jewess who lived in the Persian capital of Susa during the 
Babylonian exile. Her mother and father were dead. Her foster-father 
Mardochai, of the tribe of Benjamin, was a man of strong religious con- 
victions who carefully raised the little girl to know and love God. He was 
a true friend to his own people, captives like himself in a strange land. 
When the story opens, he is troubled. 

In a dream he had seen a great disturbance over the earth. There were 
voices and tumults, thunders and earthquakes. Two mighty dragons con- 


) fronted one another. All nations rose to fight against the nation of the 
) just. In that day of darkness and danger, he watched a little fountain 


grow into a great river, darkness gave way to light, the sun moved 
majestically across the heavens, the humble were exalted and the mighty 
ones of this earth were destroyed. 

Although Mardochai did not know what this meant, for him there 
were no secondary causes, divine Providence governed all things. So his 
trouble was replaced by trust and he waited to see “what God would do” 
(11:5-12). 

Events followed fast. King Xerxes (or Assuerus) held a great banquet. 
During the celebration queen Vasthi was deposed. Search was made 


) throughout Persia for her successor. Esther was crowned. Who she was 


or from what people she came, no one asked. Her graciousness, her mod- 


) esty, her regal dignity assured her a position of importance at court. 


Yet the king’s memory was short. Soon he seemed to have forgotten her. 
Other favorites captured his attention. Esther remained in the palace, 
but was no longer summoned into the royal presence. To enter that 


4 presence without a summons meant instant death. 
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cross, took over an hour. What on earth are those not actually in 






queue to do during all that time? No choir can sing for a whole bec 

hour on end doing the Reproaches and other antiphons over and — eve! 

over again; and there is a limit to the frequency wherewith Crux J ont 

fidelis can be repeated, even if the people have been taught to join 

in the chorus. It helps, no doubt, to have subsidiary crosses; but 

sometimes this is not possible (as where I was) because the church 

has no side-aisles. The only way to deal with large crowds in such 

cases is the way now abandoned — to carry one or more crucifixes 

along the altar rails. fi 

In addition, though everyone welcomed the restoration of holy — 

Communion to the people, there is no denying that this takes time. TH 

In the church where I was it took twenty minutes. They do not seem 

any shorter, even if the choir does manage to sing Psalm 21, which 

the people do not understand and cannot join in. As everybody — ful, 

venerates the cross and everybody (in practice nearly everybody) fF} Bab: 

receives Communion it means that the entire churchful of people has Mar | 

been stirred up twice during the same service, brought from their a 
a tr 


places up to the front and all the way back again. In anything but a 
small church the result is likely to be that the people are spending a 
whole hour of the time in just coming and going. And when all this 
follows the passion and the solemn prayers the entire service runs to 
a length which is intolerable. There is a real danger that next year 
a lot of the people will not turn up for the whole service, but will 
appear about an hour after it has started that they may be in time 
merely for Communion. There is certainly room for further reform 
here. Would it be beyond the ingenuity of liturgical scholars to devise 
a rite which would involve only one procession? 

Of the Paschal Vigil little need be said; apart from a desire for [7 
English prophecies and a shortened Exsultet and/or blessing of [7 
baptismal water, I heard nothing but praise of it from priests and Ff 
people. i 

To sum up: I gather a general impression that the Restored Holy 
Week was well received by both clergy and people in England, but 
am not so sure that the appreciation it received was discriminating. 
It was praised chiefly because it produced numbers and because 
immense crowds were at Communion; it would be more re-assuring | 
if one could be sure that many had made a personal discovery that 
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liturgy has something to do with people — and that when it does, it 
becomes both interesting and pastorally effective. There was, how- 
ever, a great deal of good will, and perhaps that discovery will dawn 
on more priests and more people as the years go by. 

Clifford W. Howell, S.J. 


HOLY SCRIPTURE 


THE BOOK OF is 
STHER was a brave, beauti- 


ful, devout Jewess who lived in the Persian capital of Susa during the 


| Babylonian exile. Her mother and father were dead. Her foster-father 


Mardochai, of the tribe of Benjamin, was a man of strong religious con- 


| victions who carefully raised the little girl to know and love God. He was 
' atrue friend to his own people, captives like himself in a strange land. 
When the story opens, he is troubled. 


In a dream he had seen a great disturbance over the earth. There were 


» voices and tumults, thunders and earthquakes. Two mighty dragons con- 
| fronted one another. All nations rose to fight against the nation of the 
| just. In that day of darkness and danger, he watched a little fountain 
| grow into a great river, darkness gave way to light, the sun moved 
) majestically across the heavens, the humble were exalted and the mighty 


ones of this earth were destroyed. 

Although Mardochai did not know what this meant, for him there 
were no secondary causes, divine Providence governed all things. So his 
trouble was replaced by trust and he waited to see “what God would do” 
(11:5-12). 

Events followed fast. King Xerxes (or Assuerus) held a great banquet. 
During the celebration queen Vasthi was deposed. Search was made 


) throughout Persia for her successor. Esther was crowned. Who she was 


or from what people she came, no one asked. Her graciousness, her mod- 
esty, her regal dignity assured her a position of importance at court. 
Yet the king’s memory was short. Soon he seemed to have forgotten her. 
Other favorites captured his attention. Esther remained in the palace, 


) but was no longer summoned into the royal presence. To enter that 


presence without a summons meant instant death. 
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God willed that at this time she render the king a signal service, 
Mardochai told her of a plot against the king’s life. Esther made this 
known. The king was saved and court historians promptly made an entry 
in the royal annals of Mardochai’s loyal deed. 

Then Mardochai discovered a second conspiracy. Aman, his bitter 
foe, the most powerful man at court, had ordered, with the king’s ap. 
proval, a massacre of all the Jews. Mardochai prayed, clothed in sack. 
cloth and ashes. He sent a trusted messenger to Esther asking her to go 
to the king and intercede for her people. To do this, he knew, might mean 
her death, but he told her that her intercession alone could save the 
Jews and that God, perhaps, had placed her at court for this great act 
of clemency. Esther answered: 

“Go, and gather together all the Jews whom you shall find in Susz, 
and pray ye for me. Neither eat nor drink for three days and three 
nights; and I with my handmaids will fast in like manner, and then I will 
go into the king, against the law, not being called, and expose myself to 
death and to danger” (4:16). 

On the third day, despite her fear, she went to the king. Seeing her, 
he was pleased: “What do you want, queen Esther? What is your re. 
quest? If you should ask for even one half of the kingdom, it shall be 
given you.” 

And so the story has a happy ending. Mardochai received the honor 
Aman had hoped would be given to himself. The Jews were allowed to 


defend themselves against their foes. Esther’s power of intercession was F 


vindicated before all nations. 

The meaning of Mardochai’s dream is now clear. He explained it in 
these words : 

“God has done these things. I remember a dream that I saw, which 
signified these same things; and nothing thereof has failed. The little 
fountain which grew into a river, and was turned into a light, and into 
the sun, and abounded into many waters, is Esther, whom the king mar- 
ried, and made queen. But the two dragons are I and Aman. . . . And 
my nation is Israel, who cried to the Lord, and the Lord saved His peo- 
ple; and He delivered us from all evils, and has wrought great signs and 
wonders among the nations. He has remembered His people and has had 
mercy on His inheritance” (cf. 10:1-12). 


A DAY OF FEASTING, JOY AND BANQUETS 
There are two ancient texts of the book of Esther. The Hebrew text 


is shorter and omits some passages that are found in the Greek text. St. F 
Jerome made a literal translation of the Hebrew text. This we find in § 
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chapters 1-10 :3 of our bibles which are based on the Vulgate. He then 
made a free translation of the passages found only in the Greek text and 
placed them at the end of the book, chapters 10:4-16:24. The Council of 
Trent solemnly defined the canonicity of Esther, including the passages 
from the Greek. 

Scholars find in this book an interesting question of literary form. Is it 
a true history? Or is it pure fiction? Or is it history treated creatively by 
an unknown Jew living in Persia, who made use of the writings of 
Mardochai (9:20), the annals of the kings of Persia (2:23; 10:2), and 
oral traditions dear to his people? 

That the book has a true historical kernel is suggested in many ways. 
There are arguments based on archaeology, topography, chronology, etc. 
Perhaps the most interesting is the annual observance of the feast of 
Purim which in the second century before Christ, in the days of the 
Maccabees, was known as Mardochai’s day (2 Mac. 15:37). It is still 
celebrated by the Jews on the 14th Adar (February-March) as a kind of 
carnival, “a day of feasting, joy and banquets.” Friends exchange gifts 
and alms are given to the poor. The book of Esther is read in the syna- 
gogue and all rejoice because God has saved His people. 

Bella Chagall has given an unforgettable picture of her childhood 
memories of this day in Vitebsk. So often has her husband used this little 
Russian town as background for his intense studies of Christ Crucified 
that we can easily imagine the small girl running with her brother to the 
» meat market on the square. We watch her as she stands before the white- 
covered tables on which are spread out before her wondering eyes, a 
whole world of little Purim objects made of frozen candy — horses, 
sheep, birds, dolls and golden fiddles. There are bright colored figures 
of Mardochai and Assuerus that almost seem alive. In Burning Lights 
Marc Chagall has made a pen and ink sketch of the messenger who car- 
tied Bella’s plate of Purim gifts to her friend who was meant to choose 
what she wanted and return the plate with a little gift of her own. 

In some countries it was the custom to give a Purim play as part of 
the day’s merrymaking. But the most famous of all plays about the de- 
liverance of the Jews from their enemies had another origin. It was 
written by Racine. 


IF YOU REMAIN SILENT 

» Esther’s humble prayer to the Lord God of Israel in which she begs 
Him to help her people and to take away her fear (14:1—19) was chosen 
by Racine, the most perfect of French tragic poets, to be the climax of 
the first act of his play in honor of the Jewish heroine. The daughters of 
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poor nobles, who took parts in the beautiful drama which Racine wrote 
especially for them, must have been reminded by their teachers of the 
lessons it contained : the victory of virtue over vice, the power of a good [ 
woman, the need to help others, no matter how great the cost, the efficacy 
of God’s care for those who trust Him. z. 
The play was a great success. Louis XIV and his court came to Saint. | 
Cyr from nearby Versailles for the first performance in 1689. So often 7 
was it repeated that Madame de Maintenon became alarmed for the little | 
actresses — the oldest was 17 — and so she would not allow outsider © 
to attend the performance of Athalie, based on chapters from the book | 
of Kings, that Racine wrote for them at her request a year later. 
Esther has been played many times since the days of the “Sun King.” 7 
Its truths deserve to be pondered in prayer today. God’s work of love | 
calls for apostles willing to collaborate with Christ in the redemption © 
of the world. Comfortable security and selfish isolation are not possible 
for one who loves his neighbor and knows his neighbor’s need. Mar- © 
dochai understood this when he sent this message to Esther, who was © 
then queen: “Think not that you can save your life in the royal pal- 7 
ace. . . . For if you remain silent now the Jews will be saved in some ; 
other way, but you and your father’s house will perish; and who knows © 
whether you have come to royal estate for such a time as this?” (4: 13f.). 


ESTHER IN DURA-EUROPAS 
Artists as well as playwrights have turned to the book of Esther for — 
inspiration. Most interesting are the murals of the west wall of the syna- 
gogue at Dura-Europas. When the Sassanians besieged this city on the | 
right bank of the Euphrates between Damascus and Bagdad in 256 A.D., 7 
the Romans covered some of the building near the city wall with a mud 7 
brick embankment to strengthen the fortifications. Not until the 1930's © 
did an expedition from Yale University take away the protective mud 7 
and brick and excavate the prayer hall, the forecourt and adjacent cham- 7 
bers. On the synagogue walls were found some of the earliest known 
extensive representations of biblical scenes. 4 

In the Esther panel there are three groups. The first is the triumph § 
of Mardochai who is seated on a white horse and led by Aman. The | 
second is, perhaps, the condemnation of Aman. And the third represents | 
Esther’s intervention and the countermanding of the decree for the 
massacre of the Jews (cf. 6:11; 7:9; 8:8—14). 


THE GREAT DRAMA OF LOVE 
When in 1886 Paul Claudel stood in the cathedral of Notre Dame in 7 
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Paris on Christmas afternoon he was given an understanding of the child- 
hood, of the eternal innocence, the infinite purity of God. This was the 
beginning of a jourrey that was to take him round the world and it was 
the beginning of a long literary career in which he tried to deepen his 
initial insight and to share his incommunicable revelation with other 
men. 

At first he sought for help from the world and the men and women 
around him, then he turned to saintly souls who seemed to have shared 
experiences similar to his own, and during his last years he seemed 
to find the answer in all its strength, truth and beauty in the Bible. To 
speak of the Bible and to bring others to love the Bible was his greatest 
joy until his death. 

That dark, rainy December afternoon in 1886 when he returned 
home, he opened a Bible. And in his last years it was often in his hands, 
but his knowledge was never that of a trained scholar. Exegetes reproach 
him with a disregard for the literal meaning of sacred Scripture and a 
failure to appreciate scientific research, but there are poetic insights of 
rare loveliness for those who search his words with care. 

He has written a delightful essay on Esther, the great drama of love. 
This distinguished playwright has cast his study in the form of a play of 
four acts. His pattern has been adapted here as a suggestion for those 
who would like to read Esther as did the great Catholic author and 
diplomat : 

Act I 
The great banquets and queen Vasthi’s disgrace 1:1-12 
Act II 
The crowning of queen Esther 2:1-20 
Act III 
Scene (1) Mardochai saves the king’s life 2:21-23 
Scene (2) Mardochai arouses Aman’s anger 3:1-6 
Scene (3) Aman’s revenge 3:7-15 
Act IV 
Scene (1) Mardochai’s appeal to Esther 4:1- 
Scene (2) The reading of the royal annals 6:1-11 
Scene (3) The queen’s intercession 7:1-10 


HE HAS EXALTED THE HUMBLE 


Grace, beauty, queenly dignity and power of intercession make Esther 
a worthy figure of our Blessed Mother. And the Church does not hesitate 
to apply to Mary some texts from this book. The seventh responsory of 
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the feast of Our Lady of Lourdes is an adaptation of Mardochai’s plea 












to Esther: “Do thou therefore call upon the Lord and speak to the King sta 
for us and deliver us from death” (15:3). The eighth antiphon is also det 
from this book : “Fear not, for this law was not made for you but for all goi 
others” (15:13). The communion verse in a Mass of Our Lady Medi- 
atrix reads: “Most wonderful are you, Mary, in your countenance is |— 
every grace” (15:17). ta Suc 

Three other liturgical texts are worth noting. Mardochai’s prayer to | fro 
his sovereign Lord who is King of all things is read in the lesson of the Job 
third Wednesday in Lent. The gradual gives us the theme of this prayer |) SU 
in the words of Psalm 27: “Lord, save Your people, and bless Your 
chosen flock. To You I cry aloud, do not leave my cry unanswered, or | “S 
I am no better than a dead man going down to the grave” (9:1). The div 
introit for the twenty-first Sunday after Pentecost is a perfect act of tha 
confidence: “All things, O Lord, are in Your power and there is none his 
that can resist Your will. Heaven and earth and all things under the vault gra 
of heaven are Your creation. You are Lord of all” (13 :9ff.). The a 
offertory of the following Sunday is Esther’s prayer as she went to kin 
Xerxes and begged God to frame her plea so that the king would look this 
with favor upon her words. nats 

Two final references must be noted. They are phrases that recur in : 
the Magnificat. In Mardochai’s dream he is shown that the humble are oF 
exalted: “He hath put down the mighty from their thrones and exalted ~ 
the humble” (cf. 11:11) and Mardochai in exhorting Esther reminds She 
her of her lowliness. Like Mary she is one of Yahweh's loved ones, “a am 
poor little one of Israel” (cf. 15:2). ms 

; 

GOD PAYS EVERY DEBT » tha 
When the soul begins to taste the joys of divine union, it cries out with 
St. John of the Cross that it is indeed recompensed for all its past 





trials. In the words of the “Living Flame of Love,” God “pays every 
debt.” The saint borrows an example from the book of Esther to show 
what he means: 

“And thus the soul that aforetime was without (like Mardochai, weep- 
ing in the streets of Susa because his life was in peril, and clothed in 
sackcloth . . .) is recompensed in a single day for all its trials and 
services, for not only is it made to enter the palace and stand before the 
king, clothed in regal vesture, but likewise is it crowned, and given a 
sceptre, and a royal seat, and possession of the king’s ring. It is as another 
Esther so that it may do all that it desires, and need do naught that it 
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desires not to do in the kingdom of its Spouse. For those that are in this 
state receive all that they desire. The soul is recompensed for the whole 
debt, since its enemies are now dead — namely the desires that were 
going about to take away its life — and it now lives in God.” 


THIS LAW IS NOT FOR THEE 


Such a privileged soul knows that whatever good it possesses comes 
from God. In honoring the soul, God is honoring His own gifts, or as St. 
John of the Cross puts it, quoting from the book of Esther: “Worthy of 
such honor is he whom the King is pleased to honor.” 

This master of the spiritual life referred to this queen on another oc- 
casion, when he considered the consequences of the realization of God’s 
divine beauty : the soul cannot bear the vision of divine beauty any more 
than could Esther, who fainted when she looked upon the monarch in all 
his majesty and he seemed to her “like an angel and his face was full of 
grace.” 

It is comforting to read the rest of chapter 15 and to meditate on the 
king’s words: “What is the matter, Esther? . . . You should not die, for 
this law is not made for you. . . . Come near and touch the golden 
scepter... .” 

This scene has reminded spiritual writers of Mary’s immaculate con- 
ception and of her intercessory power. She, on whom the penalty of 
original sin was not imposed, is sinful man’s most powerful intercessor. 
She can “touch the golden scepter,” that is, she can exercise the rights 
promised her by the King who has given her, as Xerxes gave Esther, half 
His kingdom. The Fathers like to think that Christ the Judge has reserved 
justice as His portion and surrendered the other half of His kingdom, 
that is, the divine mercy, to our Queen, His Mother. 


PLEAD FOR US THERE IN GOD’S PRESENCE 
In September 1585 El Greco came to Toledo. Six months later he was 
at work on a painting that now hangs in the Church of San Tomé, not far 
from his little home in the Tagus valley. The title of the picture is “The 
Burial of Count Orgaz.” 

This young nobleman was rich, weli-born, well-loved. He died, and his 
distinguished friends agreed that his had been a life of unusual holiness. 
In the crowded church of San Tomé on the day of his funeral appeared a 
bishop and a deacon whom the aristocratic Spaniards had never seen 
before. Reverently the celestial strangers performed the last rites for the 
saintly young man. The Christians of Toledo quickly identified the two 
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strangers: St. Augustine, the bishop of Hippo, and Stephen, the young 
deacon who, “filled with the Holy Ghost,” had seen just before his own 7 
death the heavens open and Jesus standing at God’s right hand in all the 
glory of the heavenly court. 

This was the scene the canons of San Tomé asked El Greco to paint. 7 
The canvas is divided into two parts. In the lower section, St. Augustine 7 
and St. Stephen in full pontificals respectfully lay the richly clad Count | 
Orgaz to rest. The Toledan noblemen who surround the corpse evince | 
only the slightest, well-bred surprise at the presence of the two saints. It © 
is but fitting, their refined attitude seems to signify, that such an honor © 
should be paid to one of us. 

Above their highly aristocratic and serenely self-satisfied faces we 
see, what they cannot, the opened heavens where the dead Count is being | 
judged. The upper part of the canvas is crowded with angels and saints, 7 
all tremendously and intensely concerned about the poor man’s fate. No | 
longer is he the complacent, well-built, luxuriously clothed aristocrat. 7 
The purifying experience of death has stripped him of all the externals ~ 
upon which the world bases its judgments. Now, a beggar in rags, kneel- — 
ing before his Judge, he raises his long, bony arms and points to our © 
Lady, humbly acknowledging that it is through her all-powerful inter- © 
cession that he is saved. As Henri Ghéon has written : “With deep humil- 
ity she deprecates this, but she cannot prevent her whole body (seemingly 
lost in her swirling cloak), her beautiful hands, her pure and noble 
face, from portraying the power of mercy which she has won and which 
she holds over the heart of God.” 

Her Son, too, points to her as to another Esther and we can hear the 
words that have been repeated through the centuries: “What will you 
have, my Queen? What is your request? . . . It shall be given you.” 

In prayer before this powerful picture we do well to repeat the words ~ 
of Jeremiah (18:20), which the Church places on our lips on many of 7 
Mary’s feasts: “Virgin, Mother of God, do not forget us, plead for us, 
there where you stand in God’s presence, to turn away from us His 
wrath.” ; 

As we study this dramatic portrayal of Mary interceding for a soul © 
redeemed by her Son, we are reminded of the introit of the feast of her © 
most immaculate heart. Without fear we can go through the sunshine 
and shadow of each day, and come to the portals of death, knowing that 
one more brave, more beautiful, more holy than Esther will speak for us 
to the King: “Let us therefore draw near with confidence to the throne 
of grace so that we may obtain mercy and find grace in time of need.” 

Mother Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.CJ. 
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SOME BOOKS 


HE Dead Sea Scrolls and the Originality of 
Christ.1 One hundred years ago Renan tried to reduce Christianity to a 
common “ism,” because he did not know that “Catholicism is an organic 
whole springing from the germinal seed of the Incarnation” (Ross Hoff- 
man). Right now there is an attempt by some to return to Renan on the 
plea of comparative religion. The flurry was started by the discovery of 
some ancient manuscripts (c. 100 B.C.— 100 A.D.) at Qumran, near 
the Dead Sea, in 1947. 

The scrolls are of two classes, biblical and non-biblical. The most 
important biblical scroll is a complete manuscript of the prophecy of 
Isaiah, a most valuable find for Bible scholars, as it is a thousand years 
older than the oldest Hebrew manuscript known till then. But, like most 
great things, it is not sensational. It hardly enters into the “conversation 
piece” introduced by the non-biblical scrolls. The most sensational of 
these is a Rule of Life, dating B.C., followed by a Jewish sect living a 
monastic life at Qumran. All classes of readers have been startled by the 
romancing of some scholars and popularisers according to whom Chris- 
tianity was the child of this sect and Christ a plagiariser. Thus many have 
become anxious lest these scrolls should reveal something really “dam- 
aging to Christianity.” 

A Cambridge Jewish scholar, Teicher, goes so far as to identify a cer- 
tain Teacher of Righteousness, prominent in the scrolls, with Jesus 
Himself. A French savant, Dupont-Sommer, states dogmatically that 
“from the womb of this spiritual ferment (i.e., among this Jewish sect) 
Christianity emerged.” He also claims to prove the intimate relationship 
between the Qumran sectaries, John the Baptist, Jesus, and the begin- 
nings of His Church. 

An American publicist has asked “whether anyone but a secular 
scholar is really quite free to grapple with the problems of the Dead Sea 
scrolls.” Happily fine scholars with very definite religious commitments 
are in the field perfectly competent to handle the problems that arise. 
Father Roland de Vaux, the famous Dominican archeologist, is one 
of the greatest living authorities on the scrolls. He knows that “Christian- 
ity depends upon the uniqueness of the Incarnation, on the Godhead of 
our Lord and the organic relationship of the Church to Him” (Otto 
Karrer). 

Msgr. Dougherty in a recent article, widely reprinted in the diocesan 


*By Rev. Geoffrey Graystone, S.M. Sheed & Ward, New York. 1956. 
Pp. 117. Cloth, $2.50. 
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press, has pointed out very clearly that on account of the abundance [7 
of the manuscript material and the fragmentary condition of much of it, 7 
it is far too soon to “pontificate.” It may take the scholars ten years to ie 
sift out all the available evidence. In any event, the original sensational 
speculations have by now been calmly and thoroughly deflated in “second 
thought” surveys appearing in popular secular journals (Time, The New 
Republic, The Saturday Review of Literature, etc.) , based on more ma- 
ture studies of the scrolls by Jewish, Protestant and Catholic experts. 
Father Graystone has produced a little book dealing with the whole 
question in a scholarly yet simple way. He shows up the absurdity of rash 
conclusions which form the basis of the conversation piece. His own con- 
clusion is sane and balanced. He does not write (as Brownlee and Wilson 
fear) because he is afraid that “the uniqueness of Christianity is at 
stake.” He admits that there are many parallels between the scrolls and 
the New Testament writings and that their study throws a deal of light 
on the milieu in which Christianity sprang up. And if the “Teacher of 
Righteousness” exhibits certain traits which remind one of the Savior, 
it may merely prove that the Qumran sectaries knew their Old Testa- 
ment, in which the life and traits of the Messias had been so often and 
clearly foretold. As the famous John Hopkins orientalist and archeolo- 
gist, W. F. Albright, declares : “In my opinion the new discoveries prove 
that New Testament Christianity was even more intimately related to 
parent Judaism than we were justified in thinking before 1948” (The 
New Republic, April 9, 1956). But “the perusal of the scrolls side by 
side with the Gospels and the New Testament does but bring into greater 


relief the uniqueness of Christ and the transcendence of the Religion 


which He founded.” 
St. John’s Abbey Jerome Docherty, O.S.B. 


The Holy Bible. The publication of the Knox translation in one vol- 
ume might be called the biblical “event of the month.” Many people who 
either couldn’t afford the price or did not care for the bulk of the three 
volumes have been patiently waiting for it. For the Knox Bible has a 
personality that refuses to be ignored: like some friends, often irritating 
to live with, yet impossible to live without. 

In scope and achievement it challenges comparison with that other 
great one-man job of Bible translation, St. Jerome’s Vulgate; in original- 
ity, too, and its attendant dangers that invite criticism. Msgr. Knox might 
therefore be excused for exclaiming with St. Jerome: “Is there a man, 


* Translated from the Latin Vulgate in the light of the Hebrew and Greek. 
By + a Ronald Knox. Sheed & Ward, New York. 1956. Pp. 913-286. Cloth, 
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learned or unlearned, who will not, when he takes the volume into his 
hands, and perceives that what he reads does not suit his settled tastes, 
break out immediately into violent language and call me a forger and a 
profane person for having the audacity to add anything to the ancient 
books, or to make any changes or corrections therein?” 

The pros and cons of the Knox Bible have been the object of such 
lively discussion over the years that any attempt at further analysis on 
our part would merely be repetitious. This definitive edition was sub- 
mitted for criticism before publication to other biblical scholars (“‘ex- 
perts,” whom as a class the Monsignor had formerly been inclined to 
dismiss somewhat cavalierly), and it would seem a vindication of his 
earlier, independent effort that the resultant changes are relatively few 
in number and minor in character. Or perhaps they felt that it was too 
late to tamper with what, after all, was already an institution? At all 
events, this edition now proudly carries on the title page the legend: 
“Authorized by the Hierarchy of England and Wales and the Hierarchy 
of Scotland” —a measure of approval which was formerly restricted to 
the Monsignor’s New Testament. 

Typographically, the one-volume Knox strikes us as disappointing. By 
comparison, e.g., with the easy legibility of the (buckram) Revised 
Standard Version, which in general lay-out it rather closely resembles, 
the page is unattractive and nervous: the somewhat bold type not only 
seems to make the extremely short lines jerky, but also tends to shrink 
the margin (if anywhere a generous margin is desirable, it is in a Bible 
for daily use: to invite pencilled comments, references, etc.). Compared 
to the RSV, too, the volume is bulky — and high-priced. 

The translation is “from the Latin Vulgate in the light of the Hebrew 
and Greek originals” (the psalter is according to the new Latin version). 
Yet everyone knows that Knox manages to get nearly as much good 
sense out of the “Vulgate” as most translators do from the original lan- 
guages; sometimes more. And no one can touch the maestro in the use 
of the apt phrase that makes a line come to life. His style and clarity 
are unsurpassed. (The “clarity” may be disputed by those, and they are 
many, who are annoyed by his arbitrary transposition of words; but let 
a good reader read the Knox Old Testament aloud — and Scripture is 
intended first of all to be read publicly by those who have been trained 
to do so— and the result is often sheer joy. I know, because I have been 
listening to Knox for monastic table reading the past four years.) 

Nevertheless, in view of the Holy See’s urging of translations from the 
original tongues, Knox will probably never become “official” in most 
English-speaking countries. And it is too much to expect that he will 
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tackle another complete translation “according to the Hebrew.” A pity; 
in some ways, a tragedy. For a vitally fresh idiom that does not sacrifice 
dignity and beauty is not easy to come by. In the history of Bible transla- 
tions, Msgr. Knox’s Holy Bible may therefore be only an “interlude,” 
officially speaking. But like Religious “temporary” buildings, it will very 
probably be used longer and with more profit than most “permanent” 
constructions. The punster was quite right in stating: “Knox illuminatio 
mea.” 

St. John’s Abbey Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B. 


THE APOSTOLATE 


TOWARDS A LIVING a 


MPHATICALLY, 
therefore, the work of redemption, which in itself is independent of our 
will, requires a serious interior effort on our part if we are to achieve 
eternal salvation” (Mediator Dei, 31). 


YE FIRE AND HEAT, BLESS THE LORD! 
“Can you tell me, Father, why during the summer months so many 
churches drop their Sunday high Mass and sermon?” said a young lay- 
man to me some time ago. My reply was: “No, I can’t, can you?” Is it 
because of the heat? If so, why were high Mass and sermon not dropped 
some thirty years ago when summers were just as hot as today and when 
priests did not have the pleasure of wearing “featherweight” vestments? 

Recently this layman’s question recurred to me as I happened to come 
across the collect of a midsummer Sunday, the twelfth after Pentesost: 
“Almighty and merciful God, Thy grace it is if Thy faithful render Thee © 
true and praiseworthy service. . . .” Is the occurrence of this prayerof 7 
the Church at mid-summertide merely a happy coincidence or did she — 
who is guided by the Spirit of the Lord — intend to give us at this par- 
ticular time a good push, lest our easy-chair-loving human nature ex- 
change liturgy for lethargy, especially from June (or earlier) until the 
opening of school in September (or later) ? 

But as I kept on reading the other portions of the same Mass text, the 
importance of that question began to grow in dimensions. “God hath 
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made us fit ministers of the New Testament, not in the letter but in the 
spirit” (epistle). “I will bless the Lord at all times, His praise shall ever 
be in my mouth. I have cried in the day and in the night before Thee” 
(gradual). “A certain priest went down the same way, and seeing him, 
passed by. In like manner also a levite, when he was near the place and 
saw him, passed by. But a certain Samaritan . . . pouring in oil and wine 
... Go and do thou in like manner” (gospel). “Moses prayed in the 
sight of the Lord and the Lord was appeased from doing the evil which 
He had spoken of doing against His people” (offertory). 

What thought-provoking passages! We priests are to be fit ministers, 
not in the letter but in the spirit. Priest and people must bless the Lord 
at all times, day and night, winter and summer. Priest and levite — pas- 
tor and assistant — may not pass by the wounded flock but, like good 
samaritans, pour into them the healing oil of God’s word and the quick- 
ening of a worthily offered Eucharist. Our duty is to stand, like Moses, 
prayerfully (not hurriedly) before God that the Lord may have mercy 
on His priests and people. 

True, after Pentecost the Church relaxes somewhat in her liturgy. 
Her festivities are simpler, but her fervor remains fresh as ever. It can- 
not be according to the mind of Mother Church to have her children left 
in the desert without giving them their fill of the “panis vitae et intel- 
lectus, the Bread of life and of truth.” In other words, we cannot afford 
to drop the sermon at any time, summer not excluded. And we must 
not substitute an (often too rapidly “said”) Jow Mass for the Sunday 
parish high Mass. “Thy grace it is if Thy faithful render Thee true and 
praiseworthy service.” And our duty it is to render such a service to 
our God. 

Our Catholic faith revolts against the seventeen minute Sunday Mass 
(or for that matter, weekday Mass). It is a calamity and a sign of spirit- 
ual decadence when people begin to praise the “fast” Sunday low Mass 
of Father Smith of the church of St. Paphnutius. Our Catholic ears 
protest against the reading of announcements, particularly of picnics, 
boat excursions and what not, by one priest while another priest is 
continuing the Sacrifice of redemption. Our Catholic sense of propriety 
is disturbed when one or more priests begin to distribute holy Com- 
munion already at the offertory. 

Such things are a derailing, are an inversion of values, are abuses. 
They are wrong. Where will they lead us to? And how will they affect 
our next generation? They are not a “true and praiseworthy service 
rendered to God.” “Can you tell me, Father, why during the summer 
months so many churches drop their Sunday high Mass and sermon ?” 
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HIGH MASS AND SERMON 


“The high Mass possesses its own special dignity due to the impressive 
character of its ritual and the magnificance of its ceremonies” (Media- 
tor, 106). 

The heat is not the only, perhaps not even the major, cause of the 
disappearance of high Mass during summertime. Must we not look for 
the real cause in the present setting of the high Mass itself? In 1) the 
hour, 2) the music, 3) the length of high Mass and 4) the inactivity of 
the faithful during it? We mean this: 

1) In many churches high Mass is celebrated as late as eleven o'clock. 
That may have been a welcome hour some fifty years ago. It is not so 
today, especially not in summer. The parochial high Mass on the Lord's 
day should be offered at about eight-thirty or nine o’clock. By the way, 
the parish Mass is to follow the hour of Terce, and Terce means nine 
o’clock. 

2) The music in most cases is polyphonic (more or less correct), often 
executed in a heavy, bombastic and pretentious manner, which the con- 
gregation is expected to endure Sunday after Sunday. “But such a high 
Mass,” says Dr. Drinkwelder, “is not the true expression of the spiritual 
life of a congregation which, united with Christ, desires to offer the 
eucharistic Sacrifice for the glory of God and for its own sanctification.” 
All too often high Masses are “demonstrations,” with the human element 
and ceremonialism playing a part more pronounced than is good and 
salutary. The modern man dislikes all that. He looks for something that 
is simple and true. 

3) The length. How many people today have enough patience to sit 
quietly through a Credo of thirty-five minutes, such as occurred in a 
prominent church not so many moons ago? Isn’t such a thing unreason- 
able? The inevitable result is that people will stay away. And because 
they stay away, high Mass is dropped; at all events — reason or no 
reason — it “must” be dropped during summertime, and the poor heat 
gets the blame for it all. 

4) But undoubtedly the basic reason why people don’t like high Mass, 
why they absent themselves from it, and why we drop it, is that they 
are “hearers only and not doers.” They are condemned to silence (or 
are condemning themselves to silence?). 

Why don’t our people sing at least the simple responses? Of course, 
they might well turn the question around and ask: “Why don’t you 
priests sing on the occasion of Forty Hours, funerals, field Masses, etc.?” 
Passivity ! The very thing which Pius XI condemned in the Divini Cultus 
Sanctitatem of December 20, 1928: “It is most necessary (note: most 
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necessary) that the faithful, not as outsiders or as silent spectators but as 
understanding, and as penetrated by, the beauty of the liturgy, should 
so assist at the sacred functions that their voices alternate with those of 
the priest and the choir according to the proper rules.” 

It is pitiful, in a way, that a sovereign pontiff of the twentieth century 
must urge a Christian world to do what it should have been doing all 
along. Isn’t it a matter of common sense that, when people are deprived 
of the opportunity to take part in an action, they will soon lose interest 
in it? 

At a recent five-day convention of the National Catholic Music Educa- 
tors’ Association, Archbishop Cushing asked Catholic music teachers 
to work for the day when the whole congregation will be able to join in 
the singing of the Mass. “The vast majority of a congregation,” said His 
Excellency, “is content to ignore its role in the Mass, to relinquish its 
privilege as members of the Mystical Body, content to live religiously in 
a half-hearted, supine manner. The participation of the laity in the Mass 
must be accomplished if we are to begin to try for the restoration of 
society in Christ. The Mass is fundamental. Dumb, idle spectators, how- 
ever well-meaning and earnest, will never save the world from pagan- 
ism.” 

Let us hope and pray that His Excellency’s wise admonition and 
paternal encouragement, like good seed, will fall on good ground and 
soon begin to yield abundant fruit in this, “the least singing portion of 
Christ’s Mystical Body.” 

Now some suggestions about our high Mass: 

1) Time:eight-thirty or nine o’clock. 

2) In the parish high Mass the parish will approach the holy Banquet 
which the head of the parish prepares so elaborately on God’s Table. 
As things stand today, he is sometimes perhaps the only one who par- 
takes of the Food whose purpose is to “make all of one mind and heart.” 
Were it not so tragic one might almost find it amusing to hear the choir 
sing “Cibavit EOS, He fed them... ,” but no “thems” approach the 
Table; or “Come to Him and be enlightened, come and taste that 
the Lord is sweet,” but no one comes. a) Parochial high Mass, with b) 
consecration of the bread of nature, c) which all participants “ex hac 
altaris participatione, from this very Sacrifice” receive as Bread of 
heaven — that is the ideal at which we must aim, also from June till Sep- 
tember. 

“For this reason the Council of Trent, reechoing, as it were, the invita- 
tion of Christ and His immaculate Spouse, has earnestly exhorted ‘the 
faithful when they attend Mass to communicate not only by a spiritual 
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communion but also by a sacramental one, so that they may obtain more 
abundant fruit from this most holy sacrifice.’ Moreover, our predecessor 
of immortal memory, Benedict XIV, wishing to emphasize and throw 
fuller light upon the truth that the faithful by receiving the holy Euchar- 
ist become partakers of the divine sacrifice itself, praises the devotion 
of those who, when attending Mass, not only elicit a desire to receive 
holy Communion but also want to be nourished by hosts consecrated 
during the Mass, even though, as he himself states, they really and truly 
take part in the sacrifice should they receive a host which has been duly 
consecrated at a previous Mass. He writes as follows: ‘And although in 
addition to those to whom the celebrant gives a portion of the Victim he 
himself has offered in the Mass, they also participate in the same sacrifice 
to whom a priest distributes the Blessed Sacrament that has been re- 
served; however, the Church has not for this reason ever forbidden, nor 
does she now forbid, a celebrant to satisfy the piety and just request of 
those who, when present at Mass, want to become partakers of the same 
sacrifice, because they likewise offer it after their own manner; nay more, 
she approves of it and desires that it should not be omitted and would 
reprehend those priests through whose fault and negligence this partici- 
pation would be denied to the faithful’ ” (Mediator, 118). 

3) The congregation sings all the responses. That can be started imme- 
diately. If not, we had better look into our Catholic school system and 
see what’s wrong. After some time the people should be taught parts of 
the ordinary, viz., Kyrie, Sanctus, Agnus Dei. A little later the Gloria, 
finally the Credo. 

May I suggest that, instead of taking the “Mass of the Angels” (as is 
usually done), the beginning be made with Mass XVIII (of the Kyriale) ? 
This Mass is one of the oldest, one of the easiest, and certainly one of 
the most beautiful. The schola (or choir) has more than enough to do if 
it wants to render the proper properly, either in chant or in polyphony. 
The proper belongs to the choir, the ordinary to the congregation. (A 
few years ago the writer arranged a simple Mass, entitled Our Highmass! 
for congregational use, with the English translations under the Latin 
ordinary. In writing this syllabic Mass he had in mind to build a bridge 
from where our people are today to where they should be in the not too 
distant future.) 

The high Mass is indeed “a true expression of the spiritual life of the 
congregation which, united with Christ, desires to offer the eucharistic 
Sacrifice for the glory of God and its own sanctification.” A high Mass 


Our Highmass, 8115 Church Road, St. Louis 15, Mo. 
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in this setting will hardly last one hour. Before long the people will love 
it and frequent it, also in summertime; but, above all, God will be hon- 
ored “worthily and laudably,” as the collect of the twelfth Sunday 
desires. 

After the gospel, the sermon. 

In every holy Mass the eternal God reveals Himself twice: a) under 
the appearance of human word —filled with His divinity; b) under the 
appearance of human food — filled with His divinity and sacred human- 
ity. The first takes place in the Fore-Mass, the second in the Sacrifice- 
Mass. In the epistle, gospel and sermon God steps forth from eternity 
into time, reveals Himself, speaks to us in order to transform and 
divinize us. No priest therefore may dare to “preach himself,” and 
“every one that is of God heareth the word of God!” The early Church 
would not have thought of celebrating the “mystery of this twofold div- 
ine revelation” without preaching to the circumstantes the word of God. 
And she has always insisted that at least on the Lord’s day, on the greater 
feasts and during Lent, an instruction, a sermon, or a homily be given 
to Christ’s flock. 

Now a sermon need not be long, and the oft-quoted “heat of the sum- 
mer” is indeed a sufficient reason for making it somewhat briefer: some 
eight to ten minutes. But, long or short, the sermon must always be pre- 
ceded by prayer and earnest preparation, because “under the form of 
the human word” God reveals Himself to His people. The sermon at 
Mass should be, as much as possible, not a sermon “during the Mass” but 
“of the Mass,” in other words, a homily on the respective proper of the 


holy Sacrifice. The following brief homily on the eleventh Sunday after 
Pentecost may help to show the way. 


A HOMILY 


“Ephpheta, be thou opened!” 1) Brothers and sisters in Christ! God 
our Father has called us to this holy place. He desires to bind men of one 
mind together into one family, His family. He wants to give power and 
strength to His people: power, by His holy word; strength, by the holy 
Eucharist (introit). We thank Him for having gathered us together and 
with reverence we bow down before Him, adore Him and humbly ask 
Him: Have mercy on all of us, Lord, forgive us in Thy fatherly mercy 
whatever sins and failings we have committed during the past week. 
Kyrie, eleison! 

2) The joyous message which God has for all of us this morning is 
this: Christ Jesus has died for us, He was buried and rose from the dead. 
He appeared first to Cephas, then to James and the other apostles. Last 
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of all He appeared also to the very apostle who wrote today’s epistle, | 
St. Paul. “I am the least of the apostles,” we heard this great man say, © 
“I am not worthy to be called an apostle because I have persecuted the 
Church of God. But by the grace of God I am what I am, and His grace 
has not been void in me.” 

In a few moments the same risen and immortal Christ will appear also 
to us and renew His redeeming Sacrifice. Blessed is He that cometh in the 
name of the Lord! With His almighty finger He will touch our ears and 
open them so that we may receive the glad tidings: “You are redeemed.” 

A glorious message, a wonderful work! Ephpheta, my dear flock, be 
you opened to Christ, opened to His living word, opened to His trans- 
forming body and blood. At this holy Table, Jesus will loosen the strings 
of our tongue, so that we may taste and see that the Lord is sweet; that 
with a joyful soul we may exclaim: “I will extol Thee, for Thou hast up- 
held me” (offertory); “I have been helped and my flesh has flourished 
again” (gradual). 

3) In holy fellowship and with true humility let us now go to the altar 
and celebrate the great oblation. May the gifts which we are about to 
offer — our spiritual gifts symbolized by the material offering — be ac- 
ceptable to God our Father, and be a support to us in our weakness 
(secret). After holy Communion we shall place this petition before our 
God: “Bene fecit omnia! Thy Son has done all things well. He has sanc- 
tified our ears and our tongue. Help us to use them in this coming week, 
not to offend Thee, but to praise and glorify Thee and to help our broth- 
ers and sisters in Christ.” 


4) After this eucharistic family-celebration we will leave this holy 
place as nobler sons and daughters of the Father, as holier brothers and 
sisters of Jesus, as worthier temples of the Holy Spirit, as a purer family 
of God. Let Thy grace, O Lord, not be void in any of us. Ephpheta! 
Lord, our hearts are open to Thee. Amen. 


TIMELY (SUMMER) TOPICS 
Because of the famous “heat” and because we are “so tired” during the 
warm days (more so, of course, on the Lord’s day!) it might be well to 
devote ourselves to topics which people should know (and, often, don’t 
know) and whose explanation would better hold their attention. Among 
many I should like to suggest the following: 

1) Holy Water. The Sunday high Mass is preceded by the Asperges. 
(Would it not be advisable once every year to bless the water in the sanc- 
tuary so that people can “hear and see,” and better appreciate the mean- 
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ing and sanctifying power of the blessed water and its use in church and 
home?) 

a) Explain the spirit of Sunday. Every Sunday is a “little Easter,” a 
continuation and further unfolding of the “great Sunday,” and therefore 
a renewal of the Easter mystery: our resurrection in Christ through the 
sacrament of baptism. 

b) The congregation is God’s family, assembled to celebrate the aill- 
holy Mysteries. But the celebration of such pure and holy things calls for 
pure and holy priests and people. “We Thy (!) servants and Thy holy (!) 
people offer to Thy most excellent majesty a pure Victim, a holy Victim, 
a spotless Victim.” (It would be well to meditate occasionally on these 
few words spoken immediately after consecration!) Realizing that her 
children became spotted during the past six days, the Church begins 
her great Sunday family-solemnity with the Asperges (the sprinkling, the 
washing). Note God’s action (“Thou”) and its effects on me (“I”): 

“Thou shalt sprinkle me with hyssop, O Lord, 
and J shall be cleansed. 


Thou shalt wash me, 
and J shall be whiter than snow.” 


c) Now a few remarks should be made about the prayers for the 
“blessing of the water”: “That thou (salt) mayest be for the healing of 
soul and body.” “That it (water) may be endowed with divine grace.” 
These texts clearly state the power of a material thing raised to the dig- 
nity of a sacramental (a “little sacrament”). 


d) Then follows the blessing of the water which, thank God, can now 
be done in the language of the people. 

e) The Asperges follows. We can be sure that all this will help not only 
to “inform” but to “form” our flock. The faithful will begin to see and 
treasure the kernel behind the shell. But, above all, they will be better 
disposed to receive more profitably this Sunday-after-Sunday sacramen- 
tal, whose purpose is to make them a “plebs sancta, a holy, a pure peo- 
ple” before they enter into the “Holy of Holies,” the Lord’s Sacrifice on 
the Lord’s day. 

2) Altar Stone. How many of our people have ever seen an altar 
stone? “Altare Christus est,” says the ordaining bishop to the subdeacon. 
The altar is Christ. The altar is Calvary. Without an altar (altar stone) 
no priest may offer the “Sacrifice of the Altar.” I should set a table in the 
sanctuary, cover it with white linen and reverently place the altar stone 
on it. Our principle must always be: holy things — and “how awe-inspir- 
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ing is this place,” this altar-stone!— must always and at all times be 
treated in a holy manner. Not long ago the writer saw an altar stone 7 
wrapped in a “comics paper.” The “comics” had doubly become “trag- 
ics”! Then I should begin to explain: 
a) Christ, the living Stone, rejected by the builders, was made honor- 
able by God. 
b) The altar stone, consecrated with holy oil and sacred chrism, the § 
blessed spot where heaven and earth embrace each other, a priceless 7 
mystery ! F: 
c) The five crosses, symbols of the five wounds, the perpetual, glori- q 
ous marks of our redemption. r 
d) The little sepulchre, containing the noble members of the divine 7 


Head, fruitbearing branches of the Vine. “Where I am, there My minis- 3 | 


ters also shall be!” Stone with relics, a symbol of the Mystical Body. © 
Through each celebration of holy Mass we grow deeper into the Mysti- 
cal Body. q 

e) The Church’s reverence for the holy stone, expressed by the kiss 7 
which the priest in his own name and in that of his flock places on it. v 

3) Vestments. From time to time we procure new vestments, and altar 
linens, corporals, etc. Would it not be well to exhibit them in the sanctu- 7 


ary, explain their meaning, read the wonderful prayers by which the © 
Church sets them aside for the divine cult, and then bless them? All this | 


will help our people to “read from the body what is in the soul” (Guar- 7 
dini). There are two roads that lead to a “Sentire cum ecclesia, a living 
with the Church”: the narrower by teaching, the wider by doing. 


“BLESSED BE HER GLORIOUS ASSUMPTION” 
“Devotion to the Virgin Mother of God, a sign of ‘predestination’ ac- 7 


cording to the opinion of holy men, is so neglected, especially among the © 
young, as to fade away and gradually vanish. Such conduct most harm- “% 


ful to Christian piety is like poisonous fruit, growing on the infected ~ 
branches of a healthy tree, which must be cut off so that the life-giving 
sap of the tree may bring forth only the best fruit” (Mediator, 176). ag 

“In 1870 an earnest desire was expressed to have the doctrine (of 7 
Mary’s Assumption) defined, but the Vatican Council was unfortunately © 
suspended too soon to complete our Lady’s glorious crown. Yet the proc- | 
lamation of the Immaculate Conception, of which our times can boast, 
gives us hope for the future” (Guéranger). ; 

This hope was fulfilled on All Saints’ Day, November 1, 1950, when 
Pope Pius XII proclaimed solemnly, as a part of divine revelation, that 
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“the blessed Virgin Mary, the immaculate Mother of God, at the close 
of her earthly career was taken up into heaven, body and soul.” 

In the conclusion to his encyclical on “The Mystical Body of Christ” 
(June 29, 1943), one of the greatest “world-encircling” documents of 
the Church, the providential Pius XII prepared already the twelve jewels 
which, seven years later, he would set into the crown of that great sign in 
the heaven, the woman clothed with the sun, and the moon under her 
feet, and on her head a crown of twelve stars” (introit). 

1) Her sinless soul was filled with the divine Spirit of Jesus Christ 
more than all other created souls. 

2) In the name of the whole human race she gave her consent for a 
“spiritual marriage between the Son of God and human nature.” 

3) Within her virginal womb Christ our Lord already bore the exalted 
title of Head of the Church. 

4) In a marvelous birth she brought Him forth as source of all super- 
natural life, and presented Him, new born, as Prophet, King and Priest 
to those who of Jews and Gentiles were the first to come and adore Him. 

5) Her only Son, yielding to a mother’s prayer in Cana of Galilee, per- 
formed the miracle by which “His disciples believed in Him.” 

6) Free from all sin, original and personal, always most intimately 
united with her Son, as another Eve she offered Him on Golgotha to the 
eternal Father for all the children of Adam sin-stained by Adam’s fall, 
and her mother’s rights and mother’s love were included in the holocaust. 

7) Thus she who corporally was the mother of our Head, through the 
added title of pain and glory became spiritually the mother of all His 
members. 

8) She it was who through her powerful prayers obtained the grace 
that the Holy Spirit of our divine Redeemer, already given to the Church 
on the cross, should be bestowed through miraculous gifts on the newly 
founded hierarchy on Pentecost. 

9) Bearing with courage and confidence the tremendous burden of her 
sorrows and desolation, truly the Queen of Martyrs, she more than all 
the faithful “filled up those things that are wanting of the sufferings of 
Christ . . . for His Body, which is the Church.” 

10) And she continued to show for the Mystical Body of Christ, born 
from the pierced heart of the Savior, the same mother’s care and ardent 
love with which she clasped the infant Jesus to her warm and nourishing 
breast. 

11) May she, then, most holy mother of all Christ’s members, to 
whose immaculate heart we have trustingly consecrated all men, her 
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body and soul refulgent with the glory of heaven where she reigns with | 
her Son — may she never cease to beg from Him that a continuous, copi- © 


ous flow of graces may pass from its glorious Head into all the members 
of the Mystical Body. 

12) May she throw about the Church today, as in times gone by, 
the mantle of her protection and obtain from God that now at last the 
Church and all mankind may enjoy more peaceful days. 


Our thanks to the “pontifical son of Mary,” Pius XII, for this precious & 


symposium of Mariology; for these twelve jewels for the Queen’s crown. 
At least once a year their value and beauty should be proclaimed, and, 
surely, no day would seem more fitting than the glorious solemnity of 
Mary’s Assumption, our Lady’s highest feast. God forbid that “devotion 
to the Virgin Mother of God be neglected” by young or old. “Blessed be 
her glorious Assumption” ! 

For that reason priests and people, old and young, must make extra- 
ordinary efforts to prepare worthily for Mother Mary’s highest feast, 
“Marymas” or “Lady-Day-in-Harvest” (as the faithful of England used 
to call it); the Assumption and Coronation of her in whom there is “no 
pain in childbirth, no suffering in death, no dissolution in the grave, for 
no tomb could retain her whom earth had never sullied” (from the old 
Missale Gothicum). 

1) The Vigil. Let pastors encourage their flock to keep conscientiously 
and cheerfully the fast and abstinence on this day of “watching.” It is im- 
portant to stress this duty because we have become a soft people, afraid 
of penance and mortification. But “the mother of fair love, and of fear, 
and of knowledge, and of holy hope” (epistle) deserves the best from 
her children, especially on her great day. Let the ringing of the bells after 
the evening Angelus, and the decorations of the altars for tomorrow pro- 
claim the 


“Triumphant Queen who looks on us 
in our exile, so that following 
in her footsteps, we too may come 
to the blessed country of heaven” (Vesper hymn). 


2) The Feast. “The evening Mass on holy days,” writes Bishop Anna- 7 
bring (WorsHIP, May, 1956), “has been a real boon to the eucharistic a 
life of the faithful.” Perhaps the day is not too far off when, all over the 7 
world, the holy days of obligation, particularly this one of our Lady’s 
Assumption, will be celebrated with a grand evening high Mass, say 
about 8:00 o’clock. 

The haste and excitement in many homes on the morning of feastdays 
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“because papa has to go to work” (and, maybe, mama too) is not too 
conducive to that calmness, joyous expectation and recollection neces- 
sary for their worthy, fruitful observance. How different in the evening! 
The (servile?) work (which, of course, should not have been done, but 
because our “modern slavery” set-up has to be done!) is over, the eve- 
ning meal can be completed by 5:45, the spirit in the home has gradu- 
ally become more restful, so that the family can dispose itself for “a real 
spiritual boon” and, “intent on higher things, merit to be partakers of her 
glory” (collect). 

But, whether the celebration be in the morning or in the evening, let 
there be a truly solemn high Mass preceded by that age-old traditional 
procession which symbolizes the entrance of the Queen Mother into the 
mansions of her royal Son. “Assisted by the deacons, the cardinals raise 
on their shoulders the holy image, which advances under a canopy, es- 
corted in perfect order by the immense multitude. Along the illuminated 
and decorated streets, amid the singing of psalms and the sound of in- 
struments, the procession reaches the ancient Triumphal Way . . . and 
at last enters the piazza of St. Mary Major” (Ordo Romanus). Lord, 
give us at least a spark of that ancient Catholic enthusiasm (and “enthu- 
siasm” means to “be in God”!). Someone said: “But this is not the 
American way.” Maybe. But it is the Catholic way! 

In case there can be no evening Mass, I should prepare a fitting pro- 
gram for an evening service. And an evening service there should be! 
“Our soul is filled with the greatest grief when We see how the Christian 
people of today profane the afternoon of feast days; public places of 
amusement and public games are frequented in great numbers while the 
churches are not full as they should be” (Mediator, 150). 

The Church’s Ritual contains a “blessing of herbs,” on the feast of the 
Assumption, which may be given immediately before holy Mass, or, for 
good reasons, at any time in the afternoon or evening. Perhaps the 
Church wanted to “baptize” an old pagan custom of gathering herbs for 
medicine at this time of the year; or she may have thought of those beau- 
tiful passages in the Book of Wisdom which she applies to Mary, the 
cedar of Libanus, the cypress-tree on Mount Sion, the palm-tree in Ca- 
des, the rose-plant in Jericho, the fair olive-tree by the waters. “Pour 
into them (the herbs) over and above the natural power with which 
Thou didst endow them, the grace of Thy new blessing!” 

We are happy to find this blessing in the Collectio Rituum (14) for 
use in the vernacular. Perhaps a return to mother nature with its camo- 
mile, peppermint and other herbs — endowed “with the grace of Thy 
new blessing” — may do us more good than frequent “returns” to the 
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drug-store. Perhaps we “moderns” can learn a few things from our “old- 
fashioned” forebears! 

1) Procession to church, four servers carrying a statue of the “Queen 
taken up into heaven” (Why do we say “assumed,” why not “taken 
up”?); six girls, dressed in white, with baskets filled with herbs, seeds, 
new fruit. During the procession we sing the lovely hymn: “Bright Sea 
Star, We Greet Thee.” 

2) Reading of the gospel of the feast, followed by a brief instruction: 

a) On the meaning and spirit of this great day. 

b) The reason for blessing the herbs (the three prayers of the Ritual 
will supply us with abundant thoughts). 

3) The blessing of the herbs. 

4) Hymn to the blessed Mother, followed by the two decades of the 
rosary: the Assumption, the Coronation. 

5) Procession, preferably outside, with the statue of the blessed 
Mother, singing the Litany of Loreto or the “Lourdes hymn.” 

6) Having returned to church, the Magnificat (Latin or English, 8th 
mode) is sung, followed by the collect of the feast. 

7) Benediction with the Blessed Sacrament. 

8) Acclamations to Christ the King who on this day “lifted up His 
holy Mother above the choirs of angels into the kingdom of heaven.” 

“This day the Virgin Mary ascended into heaven; rejoice, for she 


reigns with Christ forever” (Magnificat antiphon). 
Martin B. Hellriegel 


SOME CALENDAR ae 


EFORE the re- 
form of Pope Pius V it is inexact to speak of a calendar that was in use 
by the universal Latin Church. It was the liturgical reform proposed at 
the Council of Trent and finally completed under Pius V which first 
brought the feasts of the missal into conformity with the feasts of the 
office and prescribed this calendar for the whole Church. The reformed 
breviary was published in 1568; the missal in 1570. The calendar was 
basically that followed by the Roman Curia, but with a modification of 
ceremonies and a reduction of the feasts. The ferial liturgy thus regained 
a part of its pristine pre-eminence. 

The liturgical calendar promulgated by Pius V had only 120 feasts: 
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57 doubles, 30 semi-doubles, 33 “memoriae.” Of the doubles, 20 were 
of the first class; 17 of the second class. 

When Clement VIII isued a new edition of the breviary in 1602, he 
introduced a new class of feasts—-the duplex majus (major double). 
There were 16 examples of this new type. From this time onward we note 
a renewed and continually growing importance of the sanctoral over the 
temporal cycle. More feasts were introduced; the rites were augmented, 
and the categories became more and more complex. 

It was Clement VIII (1592-1605) who threw the door open to the un- 
limited introduction of feasts. By the time of Pope Clement X the Sa- 
cred Congregation of Rites was concerned with the growing number of 
feast days. This gave rise to the decree of June 20, 1671, which forbade 
discussing the introduction of any more feasts for the next fifty years! 
The decree was renewed by Clement XI (May 4, 1714), but it was 
found impossible to enforce rigorously. 

At the time of Benedict XIV (1740-1758), the number of feasts had 
grown to 228; and there were 36 more ad libitum which had such a char- 
acter that a particular diocese or order could insert them if it found the 
feast desirable. (Once introduced, however, the feasts had to be cele- 
brated regularly.) In other words, there were a possible 264 feasts in 
a year. 

Pope Benedict recognized that the continued introduction of new 
feasts was harmful to liturgical discipline. The reform of the breviary 
which he longed for would have established a dyke against the new del- 
uge of feasts. 

The second half of the nineteenth century saw the greatest increase 
of festal rites in the calendar’s history. The tide of feasts continued to 
swell until the basic features of the liturgical year were nearly obscured. 
The great number of recent canonizations rendered the situation still 
more difficult because of the popularity of and popular devotion to the 
modern saints. Many were founders (or foundresses) of religious groups 
who desired to see their patrons honored and celebrated as widely as pos- 
sible — and if possible, in the liturgical calendar of the universal Church. 

Leo XIII hoped to remedy the situation when in 1893 and 1895 he 
established a further distinction between primary and secondary feasts. 
The reform of his successor, Pius X, perfected the system of grading and 
codifying the feasts which in turn guaranteed the liturgical observance 
of Sundays. The reform, promulgated in the Bull Divino Afflatu (Nov. 
1, 1911), also restored the place of the lenten ferials; but it made no 
provision that would control the introduction of new feasts. 

By 1952 the calendar contained 338 feast days: 50 of which (includ- 
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ing the days of the privileged octaves) were movable; 228 were fixed 
feasts. 

Pius XII in 1955 took a step toward what may prove.to be a complete 
liturgical reform. Aiming at a removal of complications and superflu- 
ities which hindered the devotion of both clergy and laity, he suppressed 
all octaves but three (Easter, Pentecost and Christmas). The rank of 
semi-double was abolished; all semi-double feasts were reduced to sim- 
ples; simples, in turn, became mere commemorations. These changes 
made for a greater number of ferial days. Ordinary Sundays were raised 
to the rank of doubles; those of Advent and Lent to doubles of the first 
class. 

Following the decree of 1955, we see the number of feasts reduced 
from 338 to 261—a considerable improvement, but still more than 
twice as many as in Pius V’s calendar. Of this number, 23 are doubles 
of the first class; 28 doubles of the second class; 30 major doubles; 139 
ordinary doubles; and 39 simples. This renewed emphasis on the ferial 
Mass and office should lead to a fuller understanding of the Christocen- 
tric character of the liturgy. Not merely a rubrical reform, the recent 
“simplification” of the calendar fills a need felt already at the time of 
Pope Benedict XIV in the eighteenth century. It is a giant stride toward 
realization of the principles laid down by Pius XII in his encyclicals on 


the Mystical Body and on the Liturgy. 
Berard Marthaler, O.F.M. Conv. 


THIRD IRISH Slee 
HE Third Irish Liturgical Con- 


gress was held last April again at Glenstal, the Benedictine priory 
founded from Maredsous some thirty years ago. The Congress proper 
is confined to the clergy but this year the success of the exhibition of 
sacred art, originally planned by way of illustration, attracted large num- 
bers of the laity and received much attention from the press. 

Indeed we must judge from the signs that dissatisfaction with reposi- 
tory art is growing daily among the clergy and enlightened lay folk in 
Ireland. Between the extremes of a Picassoesque “Madonna and Child” 
by Louis Le Brocquy and a chocolate box “Stations of the Cross” by 
George Collie, there was much interesting work on display. A striking 
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tapestry by Yvonne Jammet of the “Baptism of Christ” made a very 
fitting backdrop for the Congress platform. 

I say fitting, for the theme was “Baptism.” In addition to four papers 
on this subject (to be published in the October Furrow), there was, to 
conclude the Congress, an open forum, in which some hard things were 
said about mission preaching (Father Anthony Cleary told of the great 
success in his diocese of Melbourne of mission sermons on the great lit- 
urgical themes); and about children’s Masses (sharp disagreement here, 
but a surprising number of priests “agin” them). 

This Congress attracted the largest attendance yet (something around 
100) and an interesting feature was the number of priests from the 
United States, Great Britain and Australia, holidaying in Ireland, who 
came along. I think their contribution to the discussions was much ap- 
preciated. 

The talk at table and between the papers was, of course, all of the Re- 
stored Holy Week, which has been a phenomenal “success” in Ireland, 
if the term does not seem improper. The good will, even enthusiasm, of 
the clergy for the new Ordo is a proven fact beyond dispute. And already 
evening Mass (hitherto unknown) has been introduced in one diocese 
and at the shrine of Knock. The old myth of Ireland’s conservatism 
about the liturgy is not only dead but last Easter was given a very re- 


markable funeral. 
J.G. McGarry 


IT CAN BE ek | 


T HAS been the custom for priests of 
our area to gather regularly for an afternoon Holy Hour followed by 
discussion and dinner. The priest who was host at the last meeting 
offered us something different but at the same time very rewarding in 
the format of the Holy Hour. Entering the chapel each of the group 
was given a number of mimeographed pages containing psalms which 
were closely related to the life of a parish priest. The psalms were taken 
from the English translation of Kleist and Lynam. During the Holy 
Hour we recited the psalms alternately, meditating briefly between each 


e: Contributions to this column are invited. A year’s subscription to WoRSHIP 
will be paid, to any address designated, for every item printed.—Eb. 
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psalm. So thought provoking were the words and phrases of these prayers 
that we found the time for meditation in between much too brief. In 
the future we will have only five or six psalms in the hour. 


In the discussion afterwards we agreed we had never made a more | 


profitable or enjoyable Hour before the Blessed Sacrament. Here were a 
group of priests, sharers in the one priesthood of Christ, praying in 
unison the same psalms which He Himself prayed when on earth. How || 
joyfully did we say in reciting Psalm 132: “O mark how pleasant and ‘i 
good it is when brethren dwell in perfect unison. . . .” 2 
Yet all of us had been praying the Breviary for years! Proponents of 
the vernacular would seem to be realists. 3 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 
en Authors: — Rev. John 


Hofinger, S.J., of the Institute for Mission Apologetics in Manila, P.1, | 
is a disciple of Fr. Jungmann of Innsbruck in both the catechetical and |~ 
liturgical fields, and has been writing extensively and lecturing at con- ~ 
gresses in all parts of the world; this summer he is again in the US, 
conducting summer courses at St. Louis University and at New Rochelle 
College. His article is substantially a lecture he gave last summer to semi- | 
narians at the Notre Dame liturgy school.— Rev. Gerald Vann, the | 


well-known English Dominican author, is likewise in the U.S. at present, | ~ 


conducting retreats and lecturing. — Rev. Clifford Howell, S.J., an asso- | 
sociate editor of WorsHip and author of several popular books on the 
liturgy, has for some years spearheaded the liturgical apostolate in 
England through his writings, talks, and parish missions. — Mother | ~ 
Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J., of Manhattanville College of the Sacred 
Heart, Purchase, N.Y., is the co-author of the recently published Catho- 
lic Biblical Encyclopedia and of several other biblical textbooks. — Rev. 
Jerome Docherty, O.S.B., is a member of the religion faculty at St. John’s 7 
— Msgr. Martin B. Hellriegel, is pastor of Holy Cross parish in St. Louis ~ 
and past president of the National Liturgical Conference. His parish is” 


America’s “Exhibit A” in the category of congregational participation— "7 


Rev. Barard Marthaler, O.F.M.Conv., is a faculty member of Assump- 
tion Seminary, Chaska, Minn.— Rev. J. G. McGarry of Maynooth © 
Seminary, Ireland, is editor of the clergy magazine, The Furrow. | 


Most events, however important they may have seemed when they 
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occurred, suffer the attrition of time and their impact fades. Others 
are so weighty in significance and consequences, that the passage of 
time serves rather to focus attention on them and clarify the magnitude 
of their true import. 

The decree of November 27, 1955, restoring the Holy Week liturgy, 
undoubtedly belongs in the latter class. In so far, moreover, as it is the 
first decisive step in the proposed thorough revision of Mass and breviary, 
it will be increasingly recognized as one of the major happenings in the 
age-long history of Catholic life and devotion. 

That the Holy See courageously began by restoring the most venerable, 
most central— and most complicated — rites in the Church’s annual 
cycle of worship is important however not only in itself: that is, for the 
days concerned. Many details of the new Holy Week obviously fore- 
shadow the direction which the more complete restoration of the Mass 
liturgy will follow; and authors have not failed to call attention to them, 
and to hazard forecasts. It is a pleasant occupation. But instead of joining 
in it, we shall for the present merely indulge in some wishful thinking 
“cum fundamento in re”: based, that is, on actual changes introduced in 
the new Holy Week. 

First, and most important in terms of people’s participation, is our 
hope that the principle of “distribution of roles” will be carried to its 
logical conclusions. The Mass is a community act, in which each one is 
to take his properly assigned part. St. Clement of Rome, in his First 
Letter to the Corinthians (about 100 a.p.) wrote: “For to the high priest 
his proper ministrations are allotted, and to the priests the proper place 
has been appointed, and on levites their proper services have been im- 
posed. The layman is bound by the ordinances for the laity. Let each 
one of you therefore, brethren, join in the Eucharist according to his 
own rank” (40-41). 

Ephemerides Liturgicae (fasc. II-III, 1956, p. 107) gives an instruc- 
tive chart indicating how, beginning not earlier than the end of the 13th 
century, the various parts of the choir and the people were gradually 
taken over by the celebrant —a “clericalizing” process which was com- 
pleted and imposed only by the Roman Missal of Pius V in 1570. The 
new Easter Vigil already restored the proper roles of deacon, subdeacon 
and lector: the priest does not have to duplicate them sotto voce, but 
trusts his ministers to take care of their respective functions satisfactorily. 
The new Holy Week extended the principle to some choir parts (the 
Reproaches no longer have to be said by the celebrant) and, above all, 
multiplies the rubrics’ insistence that “all respond” and “all sing,” and 
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even commands that all recite the Lord’s Prayer with the priest on 
Good Friday. 

If this principle of “distribution of roles” (and eliminating the dupli- 
cations) were to be carried through to the other parts of the Mass which 
really belong to the congregation, the problem of participation would 
soon be a problem no longer! 

The new Holy Week directs that the blessing of palms and the Vigil 
rites up to holy Mass be performed not at the altar but in the sanctuary 
so all can see and hear and take part. These rites are for edification and 
instruction. But so are the rites of the Mass of Catechumens — which in 
a pontifical Mass are still performed not at the altar but at the throne. 
The altar is for sacrifice. What a difference it would make in highlighting 
that fact — and for restoring a realization that the Fore-Mass is a “service 
of the word” directed immediately and only to the people — if in every 
Mass the priest were to ascend the altar only at the offertory, and the 
gifts then brought to him. (It would, incidentally, also eliminate one of 
the main arguments in favor of an altar versus populum.) 

Furthermore, the new Holy Week repeatedly states that priest and all 
others sit down and listen to the Scripture readings. “Auscultant” means 
more than “hear”: it means to “listen to what is being said.” The pur- 
pose of this directive (and of all Scripture reading in the Church's 
public service) cannot be fulfilled unless the listeners understand. Which 
logically can only mean: the mother tongue for Scripture readings. How, 
unless by the vital communication of ideas between him who has been 
ordained to proclaim the word of God and those who are to receive it 
from him, can the word of God be truly “living and energizing”? 

And with a new clarification of the essential role of the word of God 
in divine service, the need will imperatively make itself felt of a greater 
amount of Scripture : if not in each service, then at least through a several 
year cycle of readings. The new Holy Week in several instances -allows 
choice of prayers or chants, according to circumstances (e.g., for the 
palm procession). Some measure of similar adaptability according to 
need or local conditions might be profitably applied also to a Lectionary 
of Scripture readings: so that, for instance, if time allows, a reading 
from the Old Testament could be added to the Sunday service. 

Few of us, very likely, have not at times been annoyed by the manner 


in which the multiplication table seems to have been applied to our | 
prayer services: if one prayer is worth so much, two prayers are worth e 


twice as much, etc. And we may have wondered how this could be 
reconciled with the famous “Roman sobriety” or, more importantly, 
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with Christ’s own words in Matthew 6, 7. The new Holy Week has 
reduced the multiple prayers of blessing the palms to one; the three 
prayers for the blessing of fire to one; and several times allows all 
except one chant to be omitted. We know from history that the greater 
number of prayers were intended only in order to offer the celebrant 
a choice among them; but gradually, all of them became obligatory. 
The new rite therefore restores the original simplicity. 

Could such simplicity also be restored to our offertory? Both as to 
rites and prayers? By its medieval accretions, it has come to loom so 
large in the Mass structure that Abbot Capelle felt constrained to write 
an entire book reminding us that the “offertory” is not so much an 
offering but rather a rite of “preparing the gifts.” 

Not only multiplicity of prayers, but also undue prolixity of indi- 
vidual prayers or chants falls under the same “law of diminishing re- 
turns.” And we again venture to suggest that this applies both to the 
Exsultet and to the Blessing of Water on Easter Night. The most im- 
portant service of the year will fail to attract the crowds it should unless 
some abbreviation of these chants is granted. Six years’ experience, 
especially in parishes where every effort was made to instruct and inter- 
est the people, furnish abundant proof. 

Much more could be said; for instance, about the significant changes 
of nomenclature for introit, offertory and communion verses, and the 
restoration of psalm-singing in the eucharistic liturgy which this seems 
to portend, or at least encourage. We shall come back to the subject 
soon. All told, we have through the months come to the conviction 
that the entire restoration so far affected can be summarized in the one 
word “sincerity.” Facts have been faced, rites that were irremediable 
obstructions to the purpose of sacred ritual have been pruned while 
others have been prudently grafted on. Ceremonial formalism however 
haloed by age has been radically rejected. Liturgy is worship of God — 
but through the sanctification of souls. 


Father Hofinger in his article in this issue rightly stresses the crucial 
importance of liturgical teaching and training in seminaries for the 
development of a sound liturgical apostolate in the U.S. Because liturgy 
has been, and still is largely, identified with rubrics in many of our 
seminaries, almost anyone available is likely to be drafted to teach 
the course: for it doesn’t require specialized study or a theological 
degree to work through Wapelhorst or Wuest-Mullaney with the class. 
Every year we receive at least one or the other letter from newly ap- 
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pointed “professors of liturgy,” pleading for help: for an outline of 
what should be taught, for a bibliography, etc. They are aware that 
mere ceremonial does not begin to do justice to the pastoral-liturgical 
restoration so vigorously promoted by the Holy See in our day. They 
want to do more, much more; but are at a loss how to go about it. 

The liturgical summer schools at Notre Dame University, directed 
by Fr. Mathis, have therefore done a magnificent service to America’s 
liturgical apostolate by making available specialized courses in the 
liturgy of highest calibre. No effort or expense has been spared to 
secure the best scholars of the world as teachers. It has been a far- 
sighted, pioneering work, unique in its field, of which we can be justly 
proud. 

A somewhat similar venture, but designed more exclusively for the 
training of seminary professors of liturgy, has just been announced to 
open in Paris this fall. This “Higher Institute of Liturgy” will be at- 
tached to the theological faculty of the Catholic Institute of Paris, and 
attendance presupposes a licentiate in theology. Its patrons are the 
Archbishop of Rouen, president of the French episcopal committee on 
pastoral and liturgical matters, Abbot Capelle of Mont César, Belgium, 
and the Centre de Pastorale Liturgique of Paris. Dom Barnard Botte, 
O.S.B., of Mont César is director, assisted by Fr. Pierre M. Gy, O.P., 
of the Dominican house of studies at Le Saulchoir. For the present a 
two-year course of studies leading to a degree is being offered, which 
may eventually be extended to three years. Lectures will take place from 
the beginning of November to February 15. 

The faculty boasts many of the best-reputed names in liturgical 
scholarship of France and Belgium, several of whom have also taught 
at Notre Dame. The courses of studies for 1956-1957 will consist of : 

1) General introduction and method in liturgical science (Fr. Gy); 
origins of the liturgy (Rev. P. Jounel). 

2) Seminar and introduction to work on primary sources (Fr. Gy). 

3) Special courses: the Roman Mass (Abbot Capelle); baptismal 
rites (Dom Botte); the ancient Gelasian Sacramentary (Rev. A. Cha- 
vasse); word and rite (Rev. Bouyer); pastoral and history of the 
rubrics (Canon Martimort); oriental liturgies (Rev. A. Raes, S.J.); 
liturgical music (Rev. J. Gelineau, S.J.). 

4) Supplementary lectures at the Catechetical Institute, the Gregorian 
Institute, and in theology at the Catholic Institute. 

We heartily hope, for the sake of more adequate liturgical seminary 
training in the U.S. and therefore for the future of the liturgical apos- 
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tolate in our country, that students from America will be among those 
taking advantage of this important and well-planned Higher Institute 
of Liturgy this fall. Address all communications to: Secrétaire de I’Insti- 
tut supérieur de liturgie, C.P.L., 11 rue Perronet, Neuilly-sur-Seine 
(Seine), France. 


That among our seminarians themselves there is developing a healthy 
openness to the spiritual ferment represented by the pastoral-liturgical, 
theological and apostolic currents of our time is evidenced by the 
growing attendance at the Notre Dame liturgy school, at the National 
Liturgical Weeks, at CFM and similar conferences during the summer 
months, and at special, regional conferences for seminarians. Two of 
these latter have by now become well-established features of the Ameri- 
can scene. 

The ninth annual Seminarians’ Conference for Canadian and U.S. 
seminarians will be held at St. Michael’s College, Toronto, Ont., August 
4-6, and will have as its keynote speaker Bishop Wright of Worcester. 
The theme this year is : “The Church, Her Members and Her Worship,” 
and its treatment will aim to illustrate Guardini’s famous statement 
that “the Church is coming to life in the hearts of men.” The Confer- 
ence is under the distinguished patronage of Cardinal McGuigan of 
Toronto and the Bishops of Ontario. 

Seminarians of seven southern states have organized the Seminarians’ 
Catholic Action Study of the South which this summer is convoking its 
eighth annual meeting at Immaculata Seminary, Lafayette, La., August 
21-23, with Bishop Schexnayder its episcopal moderator as host. The 
topic of the conference, “The Church and Education for Living,” is 
being developed by nationally recognized speakers, with ample op- 
portunity for discussion. For further information, address: Mr. John 
Thomann, 2269 Milton St., New Orleans 22, La. 


There can be few readers of WorsHIP unacquainted with the work 
of apostolic training of young women accomplished through the years 
by Grailville at its American headquarters in Loveland, Ohio. Its 
courses and publications have contributed substantially to rooting apos- 
tolic activity in an understanding and joyful living with the praying 
Church. 

It is accordingly welcome news that the Grail Center in Philadelphia 
(4520 Chester Ave.) will inaugurate a “resident adult education pro- 
gram” this fall, planned for young women of the metropolitan area who 
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will make the Center their home during the school year while continu- 
ing their ordinary work or studies during the day. The program has 
the approval of the Most Rev. John F. O’Hara, C.S.C., archbishop of 
Philadelphia, and will be conducted by staff members of the Grail, 
assisted by visiting lecturers. Besides offering courses in apostolic for- 
mation, in contemporary Christian thought, in philosophy of work, in 
arts and Catholic social action, the school aims at “an experience of 
Catholicism as an all-embracing way of life—a blending of prayer 
and work, study and recreation, a warm and joyous family life flowing 
from the Mass and the liturgy of the Church. It is an experience meant 
to help each one to find the completely unique person that she is and 
the unique role God has for her; it is a way of life which we hope will 
be hers when she leaves, to open to others wherever she is.” 

An ambitious program. But the Grail women have been achieving 
it for years at their home-base; and we are confident that its extension 
to new fields will be equally successful. 


Spain has this year joined the number of countries that have an official 
national committee to promote the liturgical apostolate. The metro- 
politans of Spain nominated the members of the committee in April. 
They include Bishop Francisco Miranda, auxiliary of Toledo and one 
of the speakers at the Assisi-Rome congress, as president, a vice presi- 
dent, secretary, five nationally prominent liturgical scholars and pastoral- 
liturgists, and a representative from each of the nine ecclesiastical prov- 


inces of the country. 

We are praying for the day when we shall be able to publicize the 
formation of a similar committee in the U.S., or at least a more official 
status of our present National Liturgical Conference. A number of new 
diocesan liturgical committees have been named since the New Holy 
Week decree; but an interdiocesan or national committee under the 
supervision of the hierarchy is needed to channel efforts and guide action 
if the American liturgical apostolate is to realize to any degree its 
spiritual potentialities. 


A cordial welcome to the new quarterly magazine, Apostolic Perspec- 
tives, the successor to Anima, whose scope has been widened to embrace 
all aspects of the Christian apostolate. With Vincent Giese as editor 
and Fides as publishers, it can be taken for granted that liturgical founda- 
tions will not be neglected. Subscriptions ($2.00 a year; $3.50 for two 
years) should be sent to Box 181, Notre Dame, Ind. 
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WorsHIP was again granted the first place award for “Best Cover” 
by the Catholic Press Association at its annual meeting in May. Our 
sincere thanks are herewith expressed to the CPA, and to our cover 
artist, Mr. Frank Kacmarcik, who for the past five and a half years 
has by his designs, lettering and choice of colors never failed to give 
distinction of appearance to each successive issue of our magazine. Fr. 
Gerard S. Sloyan’s book review of Thomas Merton’s No Man Is an 
Island (September 1955, pp. 495-497) was likewise awarded a citation. 


The cover design of the present issue symbolizes the Assumption of 
Our Lady: the text, 1 Cor. 15:20, is applied to her who was bodily 
taken up into heaven, the glorious first fruit of her Son’s resurrection. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


LITURGY IN THE PARISH 


To the Editor : — It does not seem amiss that one from the Far West add 
his bit to the growing testimony in favor of the restored Holy Week 
liturgy. Arriving in St. Louis for the last half of Holy Week — prior to 
the opening of the NCEA convention — the writer was privileged with a 
friend to attend the evening Holy Thursday Mass and Mandatum in 
Holy Cross church of which Monsignor Hellriegel is pastor. Without 
in the least bordering on extravagance, it is hard to find words to de- 
scribe how wonderful and meaningful were those services — for me, the 
most perfect portrayal thus far of participation in active parish worship. 

It was obvious that the parishioners of Holy Cross have long been 
familiar with the intention and practise of the contemporary liturgical 
movement. They knew the Gregorian responses to the Mass and sang 
them with gusto; no faltering timidity. . . . One could see right there 
in the microcosm of a single parish church what worship throughout 
the Ecclesia ought visibly to be — a socio-liturgical work of art, a crea- 
tion from the pews (in the measure of the people’s priesthood) as well 
as from the sanctuary: a great community prayer which gathered up 
and illumined all individual pieties. . . . 

From time to time we are wisely warned that the liturgical movement 
must steer clear of two extremes. On the one hand it must not become the 
esoteric province of aesthetes and archeologists; on the other, it ought 
to maintain a sympathetic if critical attitude toward the expressions of 
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para-liturgical piety. Surely Holy Thursday night in Msgr. Hellriegel’s 
church was proof sufficient that the liturgy in itself carries the seed of 
holy enthusiasm and enthusiastic holiness. It only needs to be known 
and to be shared in order to fulfill its function in the worship of al- 
mighty God. ... 

Wallace, Idaho Henry D. Ellis 


LITURGY IN THE HOME 


To the Editor: — Words of praise are slow in coming. But seventeen 
years seem long enough to wait. It was that many years ago that the 
young man who is now the head of our family of seven wonderful chil- 
dren introduced me to Orate Fratres. It was to me, like to many others, 
a revelation. Over the intervening years, it has done for our family many 
things. Christ, the Church, the liturgy, the Mystical Body — all these are 
real, living, to us; and so many of the things we’ve been able to do in our 
home have come from the encouragement of WorRsHIP. 

At the moment we are quite active in CFM. We were much interested 
in Father Geaney’s article because so many of us “old-timers” in CFM 
are as concerned as he that the movement not grow thin but that it in- 
crease in depth. Living with the Church in her liturgy is certainly a chief 
answer to the problem; and we are happy that this ideal is being pre- 
sented in convincing fashion in an ever increasing number of Catholic 
periodicals. WorsHIP is no longer a Ione voice. 

Letters to the editor should be short, I know. (But seventeen years 
are a long time!) It wouldn’t be fair not to comment on Bishop Brady’s 
tremendously inspiring pastoral. If it could only be read and applied in 
every parish in the country, there would be no need to fear that the 
people would not realize what a milestone the Holy Father’s decree on 
Holy Week is. Sometimes those of us who are used to thinking and acting, 
as best we can, along the lines set forth by WorsuIP, forget the countless 
other families who are hungering to share the knowledge we’ve been 
fortunate enough to gain about the life of the Church. The field is truly 
ripe : CFM can do a lot of the work with the help of the Holy Spirit. 
Canoga Park, Calif. Mrs. Dan Lucey 


To the Editor : — May we add a postscript to Msgr. Hellriegel’s excellent 
article in the May issue. Monsignor states that “comparatively little is 
being done by our Catholic societies towards reconstructing the Christian 
home.” We would like to call your attention to the pioneer work being 
done in this field by groups of the CFM all over the country. Here the 
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socials, lottos, cards and bingo give way to serious discussions concerning 
the restoration of Christian family life in the members’ own homes and 
communities. CFM does not stop with discussions, however; its out- 
standing characteristic is bringing results of its discussions into action. 

Pittsburgh Bill and Laura Caldwell 


BOOK REVIEWS 


MARY IN THE LITURGY. Proceedings of the National Liturgical Week. 
The Liturgical Conference, Elsberry, Mo. 1955. Pp. xiv-159. Paper, $2.00. 

The fifteenth National Liturgical Week, held in Milwaukee in the 
“year of Mary,” made its program to be a tribute of homage to the Queen 
of Heaven. The topics developed and here presented in the Proceedings 
volume of the Week, are a scholarly and deeply devout exposition of the 
glories of Mary. 

Foretold in the types of the Old Testament, in which she appears as 
“the epitome and incarnation of the long waiting of twenty centuries,” 
in the New Testament she becomes herself the proto-type of the Church, 
“the perfect pattern of the Body of Christ, the holy Mother of all His 
members.” 

Therefore the theme of Mary, contained in the pages of sacred Scrip- 
ture, pervades the Church’s prayer in her official liturgy, and overflows 
in all the variety of popular Marian devotion. 

We find here, after a treatment of Mary’s place in the liturgy in gen- 
eral, a more detailed examination of her role as it appears in the seasons 
and feasts of the liturgical year, and in the multiple forms of popu- 
lar and private devotion of which she is the inspiration and guide. 

The Milwaukee Liturgical Week has, in sum, amplified the words of 
the postcommunion of the feast of the Immaculate Conception: “Glori- 
ous things are said of thee, O Mary!” 

St. Paul Seminary Rev. William Busch 
St. Paul, Minn. 
AUSTRALIAN LITURGICAL WEEK. The Melbourne Diocesan Commis- 


sion for the Liturgy and Sacred Music. The Advocate Press, Melbourne, 
Australia. 1955. Pp. vii-224. Cloth, $1.50. 


This first Australian Liturgical Week, which gives clear promise of 
others to follow, glides easily into the momentum which the liturgical 
movement has by now acquired. It presents not argument, but rather, 
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distinct exposition along the lines marked out by the papal encyclicals, 
Mystici Corporis and Mediator Dei. 3 

Held in Melbourne in January, 1955, the program is divided into two © 
parts. Part One presents, in general sessions, fundamental topics regard- | 
ing the nature and purposes of the liturgy. Part Two deals, in sectional 7 
meetings, with liturgical education and practice at the several school 
levels and in home and parish. 

The topics of the general sessions are well chosen and organically 
related, and are presented in clear-cut and well-proportioned treatment, 
and with an eloquence inherent in the very subject : the doctrinal aspects 
of the liturgy; grace and sacramentalism; the Mass, a sacrament and a 
sacrifice ; liturgy and personal holiness; liturgy and the Mystical Body 
on earth; liturgy and the communion of saints in heaven. 

One is inclined to single out a sentence from the address on grace 
and sacramentalism: “It seems incontrovertible that if priests, religious 
and laity had a proper realization of what the spiritual life is in its essence 
and basic workings, the cause of the liturgy would have been won long 
ago.” 

The opening address of the Week was by the Most Reverend Romolo 
Carboni, apostolic delegate to Australia, New Zealand and Oceania. 
From such high office the assembly was told that the liturgical move- 
ment is “regarded by competent authorities as constituting one of the 
most encouraging evidences of the vigor of Christ’s Church today.” His 
Excellency also expressed his confidence that the Melbourne Week will 
“prepare the way for still greater and more extensive efforts in the 
future.” Indeed, its program furnishes an excellent model for diocesan 
and parochial Liturgical Weeks. 

St. Paul Seminary Rev. William Busch 
St. Paul, Minn. 

CATHOLIC ACTION AND THE PARISH. By Abbé G. Michonneau and 
Abbé R. Meurice. Translated by Edmond Bonin. The Newman Press, West- 
minster, Md. 1956. Pp. 116. Cloth, $2.25. 

The Abbé Michonneau is well known to American readers through his 
former books Revolution in a City Parish and The Missionary Spirit in 
Parish Life. His co-worker and fellow-religious, the Abbé Meurice — in 
his section of this book — describes the life of the Sons of Charity, a 
religious congregation founded in the first quarter of this century, dedi- 
cated primarily to parish work. His main purpose is to point out that the 
apostolic work of a priest in a parish contributes essentially to the priest's 
own spiritual development. 

It seems to this reviewer that the Abbé Michonneau is one of the best 
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and most striking exemplifications of Meurice’ thesis. He is more mature 
than in Revolution in a City Parish, but the old zeal and conviction are 
as burning as ever. Michonneau’s contention is that “religious make 
better shepherds,” but the word “religious” is not necessarily to be limited 
to members of religious congregations or orders. He means that good, 
holy priests make the best pastors. 

Pursuing the theme takes him again into the nature of the parish as 
Catholic theology and tradition would have the parish considered. He 
speaks as a pastor of a parish near Paris, with all the problems that he 
and others have already made known to us. Hence the reader’s inevitable 
question about the practicality of his opinions for the American scene. 
The question could best be answered by considering whether or not it is 
practical to consider a parish (and to strive to make it) the foremost 
missionary force for the Church today, as the concentration of yeast that 
is to leaven society. All the pastor’s activity — and all Catholic Action — 
aims at elevating the parish to this dignity. This would seem to be a goal 
worthy of consideration in any country. 

St. John’s Abbey Emeric A. Lawrence, O.S.B. 


THE COMMONWEAL TREASURY. Edited by Edward S. Skillin. The 
Commonweal Publishing Company, New York. 1956. Pp. 128. Paper, $1.00. 


Where I grew up, the apostolic ferment wasn’t working, noticeably. 
In our house we read the American Magazine. When we went to church 
in February there was no nonsense about supporting the Catholic Press. 
I passed through high school, through the hands of religious, and heard 
not a single act from the life of their holy founder, the most storied of 
saints. And if I had, it might’ve been wasted — or “dangerous.” 

About twenty years ago, however, I saw a copy of The Commonweal 
and made my first contact with the Underground — to give a name to 
the Eggheads in the American Church, lay and clerical, and their works. 
(“Americans know the Catholic Church for countless virtues but not 
as the parent or nurse of the Arts” — Waugh.) Since then, thanks in 
part to the invincible fertility of Catholics, and to the marvelous new 
means of communication, the Church has made great population gains 
in this country. Since then, though, The Commonweal’s status hasn't 
changed much. Most Catholics don’t know it exists. It’s alive, just the 
same, and many serious reviews have perished. Its circulation is only 
a little over 20,000, and too many of its gifted editors-and-writers have 
come and gone — for more money elsewhere, of necessity. But The 
Commonweal, for some reason, — Mr. Skillin? — hasn’t suffered. It has 
found new men. Its editorials are better than ever, if one who wouldn't 
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want the job of making sense out of the “news” today is any judge. : 
(“LeMay Says We Can Win Any War — Now” — Minneapolis Morn. © 
ing Tribune.) In The Commonweal the reviewing of books, theatre, and ~ 
films is outstanding by the highest standards of journalism. And The | 
Comomnweal Treasury, a selection of fifteen articles from thirty years 
of the magazine, isn’t unrepresentative. Many such books, of the same 4 
high quality, could be harvested. a 
Unfortunately, readers of WorsuHIP will know all this, and will prob. ~ 
ably be readers of The Commonweal. That’s the trouble with the Under- 7 


ground. y 
St. Cloud, Minn. J. F. Powers © 


OUR CHILDREN AND THE MASS. How to Make It “Live” for Them. | 
iw A. de Sauveboeuf. Fides Publishers, Chicago. 1956. Pp. 82. Paper, a 

As a parent I would give anything for any “device” or advice to make 
the Mass come alive, desirable, looked forward to, loved, by the child. 
This book contains many suggestions, including a fair number of good 7 
ones — though none that equals the ingenious project of the rural pastor ~ 
in the May issue of WorsHiP (or the wheat-planting suggestion of Maria ; 
Montessori, or the wheat-kernel-gathering for altar breads for the Eu- 
charistic Congress in Budapest by the children of the country). But the 
booklet will prove useful in the hands of a good teacher (‘“‘educationalist” 
is a soul-chilling substitute term, obviously a favorite of the translator). 
The French author is somewhat swayed by the special conditions of the 
French Catholic boarding school: though the latter presents favorable 
conditions as to Mass attendance and consideration of age grouping 
(5-9, 8-10, 10-12), one can expect too much. 

I feel sorry, however, for the city pastor with unbounded idealism and 
optimism who reads this book. At best he will turn it over to his teaching 
Sisters, promising his cooperation as to “dry Masses” and Mass demon- 
strations, so long as they take over the children. But he will blanch at 
the mention of “movement-Masses”: participation through gestures and 


motions patterned after those of the priest and servers! Does not his 


congregation shun every outward expression — even the hearty vocal 
participation in song or prayer — as somehow improper? And how will 
he ever fit a special Mass appealing to younger children into his full Sun- 
day schedule? Is not the children’s Mass a problem as it is, and should 
not at least the younger children go to Mass with father and mother? 
Only for the voluntary Masses during the week may he occasionally 
be able to consider special age groups and their needs. “This partici- 
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pation of the body helps greatly toward sustaining intellectual inter- 
est” and “this training in bodily expression should be given to chil- 
dren of all ages” (pp. 59,60). Is this really so shocking, so “foreign,” to 
the American child? Mother Church — like the real mother she is — 
has always stressed the importance of bodily expression: gestures of the 
hands, kneeling, standing, etc. 

Some of our finest memories after twenty-five years of taking children 
to Mass are connected with the spontaneity of bodily expression in the 
3-6 age group. When at offertory time we would whisper, “Now give 
your heart to Jesus,” each one in turn had his or her own way of “acting 
it out”; one would grab for his heart very carefully, even hesitantly, and 
release it like a fluttering bird; the next one would handle his little heart 
like a ball, pull up to his full height, and hurl it with total abandon 
towards the uplifted chalice. “Think He caught it?” Why yes, I am sure 
He did. I may have been embarrassed and blushing, confronted with so 
much bodily expression ; but I still cherish the memory of this happy and 
cheerful surrender — and so will the Lord! 

This is spontaneous and unstudied action, but it doesn’t last long. 
After a year or two there is a sudden “fall” from this paradise of un- 
abashed unity of body and soul and mind: the child watches “the others,” 
breaks off in the middle of his spontaneous motion of giving and offering, 
blushes and — will look bored, and eventually be bored. 

Standing, kneeling, even sitting during the offertory (did Isaac sit on 
the sacrificial woodpile?), the different foldings of the hands — these are 
certainly motions with a meaning, with a prayerful message when under- 
stood rightly and performed with attention. The child learns these actions 
by imitation — that is why we prefer to have the children close by; but 
the meaning of the actions he will understand only through patient 
explanation and repeated reminders. What a help if everybody would 
join in the same motions and gestures, at least twice a week in the 
voluntary school Mass. I am all for it—so long as we don’t frighten 
the parents away with the “educationalist” approach. 

St. Paul, Minn. Therese Mueller 


THE SPLENDOUR OF THE CHURCH. By Rev. Henri De Lubac, S.J. 
bay by Michael Mason. Sheed & Ward, New York. 1956. Pp. 289. 
loth, $3.50. 


In defining tradition Pius XII said that it was “something different from 
mere attachment to an irretrievable past. It is exactly the opposite of re- 
action against all healthy progress. Even etymologically the word is 
synonymous with progress.” 
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Henri de Lubac is most certainly attached to the past, but it is an 
attachment accompanied by a recognition of the limitations which the 
undeveloped state of theology imposed upon the Fathers of the Church. 
There is in him nothing of the flamboyant veneration of the past, nothing 
of the unrepentant digger in ruins which have already been spoiled. The 
acknowledgement of the greatness of the scholastic synthesis is not 
made with the bad grace of one who submits to what he dare not deny. 
Indeed, de Lubac has a profound respect for scholasticism. This respect 
for the well ordered theology of the scholastics, however, imposes no 
obligation of supposing that they exhausted the richness of patristic 
thought. To let the Fathers shine by their own light, to correct them with 
the necessary distinctions of a later and more organized theology, to call 
upon contemporary theologians to correct and complete them both, all of 
this is tradition, and it is progress. Henri de Lubac’s Splendour of the 
Church is “traditional” in the best sense of the term. 

The book is not a scientific study, though, happily, the pages are pro- 
fusely documented — the documentation alone is worth the price of the 
book. If one had to classify the book, it could best be characterized as a 
theological poem in much the same sense that Kierkegaard’s Fear and 
Trembling is a philosophical poem. There are undoubtedly safer genres 
in which to write. The author who uses symbols, poetic or sacramental, 


leaves himself open to the accusation of untidy thinking, even though the 7 


symbols were consecrated by the Fathers. Sometimes the accusation is 
not without foundation, but it should be added that it is the type of ac- 
cusation which is all too easily made. 

In the first two chapters de Lubac develops the mystery that is the 
Church and the dimensions of the mystery. The Church is the corpus 
mixtum, human and divine, present in reality and eschatological in hope, 
the home of saints and sinners. The chapter on the relation between the 
Eucharist and the Church borrows heavily from the author’s volume 
Corpus Mysticum, a borrowing for which we can only be grateful as that 
work was never translated into English. 

Perhaps the best apologetic is that which is the least self-conscious. 
De Lubac is not generally considered an apologete, though that, too, is a 
noble title; but three of the later chapters, “The Church in the World,” 
“Ecclesia Mater,” and “Temptations Concerning the Church,” are as fine 
an apologetic as can be found. De Lubac’s definition of the vir ecclesias- 
ticus and his obedience (p. 178-207) will give comfort to both conserva- 
tives and liberals, whatever meaning is left to those venerable tags. The 
conscientious conservative will find high walls which guard the faith 
and keep him safe. Though the walls are impregnable, the liberal will 
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find, like Chesterton’s convert, that the Church is larger on the inside 
than on the outside. As is fitting, this book ends with the chapter “The 


Church and Our Lady.” 
St. John’s Abbey Kilian McDonnell, O.S.B. 


THE LIVING BREAD. By Thomas Merton. Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, New 
York. 1956. Pp. xxi-157. Cloth, $3.00. 

This book was written at the request of a group of diocesan priests who 
have banded together for the purpose of promoting the practice of a 
daily hour of adoration. It maintains an admirable balance hard to come 
by in eucharistic devotional literature. The author insists that there can 
be no eucharistic piety unless the sacrifice of the Mass is placed at the 
center of our devotional life. Devotional practices maintain their strength 
and validity by the continued contact with the liturgy. A common fault 
of writers of devotional literature is the stressing of the Eucharist as 
Person to such an extent that the Eucharist as Food is obscured —a 
fault of which Merton is not guilty. 

The strong patristic tradition, that the elements of the species, grains 
of wheat and the grapes, belong to the fulness of the sacramental sign, 
receives harsh treatment. “The sacramental sign of the unity of the mys- 
tical body is not to be sought in the species of bread or in the species of 
wine. .. . The sign of our unity in Christ is the unity of Christ’s own 
Body made present at every time and every place in which the species 
are consecrated, and received in Communion” (p. 135). We might apply 
here what St. Paul said about the physical coming first and then the 
spiritual. The grains of wheat and the grapes belong to the physical com- 
position of the sacrament. To exclude them from the sacramental sign 
would be to fall into a type of sacramental spiritualism. Also it would 
be to dismiss a long theological tradition a little too lightly. 

In comparing the present volume with Merton’s earlier works, Seeds 
of Contemplation for instance, we note what seems to be a renunciation 
of style. Merton’s books were never arty, but now they seem to manifest 
an unconcern for style and technique. The author has developed a 
straight declarative style, the austerity of which seems to indicate that he 
fears lest style come between the soul and God. In devotional literature, 
however, the ultimate test, orthodoxy and balance of doctrine being sup- 
posed, is almost a pragmatic one: does it fire the soul? The flame that 
burns in these pages may be a quieter flame, but it is no less intense or 
pure. Taking the pragmatic test quite literally, Thomas Merton has given 
us a highly successful book of eucharistic devotion. 

St. John’s Abbey Kilian McDonnell, O.S.B. 
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PIUS X SCHOOL of LITURGICAL MUSIC | 
MANHATTANVILLE COLLEGE of the SACRED HEART 


PURCHASE, NEW YORK 


AFFILIATED WITH 


THE PONTIFICAL INSTITUTE of SACRED MUSIC 
IN ROME 


Grants 


A DEGREE IN SACRED MUSIC 
TO MEN AND WOMEN 


Fortieth Summer 
Session 
July 2—August 10, 
195 


Academic and Music 
Courses open to ma- 
triculated and non- 
matriculated students. 
CHORAL 
WORKSHOPS 
TUESDAY 
EVENINGS 
Piano Education 


Course—Boy Choir— 
Band Clinic 














PIRITUAL READING 


OF MERIT 





The Blessed Sacrament and the Mass 


By St. Thomas Aquinas, trans. with notes by Rev F. O'Neilli—Gleaned 
from the monumental Summa Theologica of St. Thomas, these 
selections provide in handy, compact form the teaching of the 
Angelic Doctor on the Eucharist and the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass. Written some three hundred years before the Reformation, 
his doctrine is free of the apologetic tone that marred much post- 
Reformation commentary. $2.75 


In Retreat with the Sacred Heart 


By Francois Charmot, S.J., trans, by Sister Maria Constance—A unique 
book of meditations in the format of verse, strophe, and dialogue, 
patterned somewhat after the manner of the psalms in order to 
facilitate spiritual reflection. The author encourages everyone to 
look upon the God-man, Jesus Christ, and concentrate on the 
motives and sentiments that filled His human heart. $3.00 


The Exercises of St. Gertrude 


Trans. and edited by a Benedictine Nun of Regina Laudis—Prayers 
and reflections drawn up by the great St. Gertrude for her own 
and her companions’ use. In addition to an enlightening introduc- 
tion, the editor has provided a commentary for each chapter which 
outlines its contents and notes points of particular interest A re- 
warding spiritual work of classic importance $3.00 


Soul of Christ 
Meditations on the Anima Christi 


By John H. Collins, $.J.—The famous Ignatian second method of 
prayer consists in meditating on the meaning of each word of some 
familiar prayer, dwelling on the various considerations and _affec- 
tions that each word suggests. The author applies this method of 
prayer to the Anima Christi and weaves fruittul and far-reaching 
reflections into the framework of this traditional prayer. Solid, . 
fective, practical, the treatment combines an ease of method with 
rich sources of effective spirituality $2.50 


Wherever Geod Books are Sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 





Blessed Moses splashed blood 
on God's altar to show 

that the blood was for God, 
and on his people 

to show that it was for men. 


Now this was done as a type. 


Literature on the Saint Andrew Daily Missal sent upon request 
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